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COSTS LESS 


BECAUSE IT 


or Supervisors? ae For the important job of curbing 
excessive maintenance costs in ap- 
plications where corrosion, vibration 
rm and shock are service threats, Byers « 
Wrought Iron pipe and hot rolled ‘<j, 
products are widely used in the 
‘ railway industry. Support for this 
% acceptance and confidence is found 
Expense Tables in hundreds of past service records 
where wrought iron’s longer life has 

resulted in maximum economy. 
You will find our Railway Booklet ° 
interesting and helpful. Write for 


Revenue ond 


a copy. 
fow to Avoid a. A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
hi Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Fran- 
cisco. Export Department: New York, 
N. Y. Available throughout the world. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY STEEL PRODUCTS 
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TEX AC ©] A IR TA C is a special gel-type air filter coating designed to assure 


maximum collection efficiency from all railroad diesel air filters. It has remarkable 
stability under application temperatures, high demulsibility, and is non-foaming. You 
can count on it for — 

Smooth, Uniform Coverage: Texaco Airtac adheres readily, provides a smooth, uni- 
form coating without dry spots or excess accumulations that might cause webbing on 
the screens. 

High Dust Retention: Texaco Airtac traps and retains all dust it contacts. As dust builds 
up, the Texaco Airtac is “wicked” through it—always presenting a fresh oil surface to 
ensnare further dirt, regardless of air velocity or dust concentration, 

No Creeping, No Dripping: Texaco Airtac will not creep, drip or meit off screens even 
at ambient temperatures as high as 185° F. Nor will rain or snow cause loss of coating 
or impair efficiency. 

Texaco Airtac is easy to apply, easy to remove. For full information, cal! the nearest 
‘Texaco Railway Sales Othice in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis 
or Atlanta, Or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts are economical because they stay tight, despite the effects of severe 
vibration. Here the bolts are being installed in a bridge over the Reading Railroad, near Hatboro, Pa. 


Steel erection moves fast with High: on Bolts 


a erection moves rapidly and smoothly when Beth- 
lehem High-Strength Bolts are used to join the structural 
members 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts save time and promote 
economy because they can be installed quickly by two 
men, one using a holding wrench, the other a pneumatic 
impact wrench. The hexagonal-head bolts are inserted with 
two hardened washers, one of which is placed under the 
head, the other under the hexagonal nut. When properly 
torqued, the bolts remain tight indefinitely. 


Gethiehem Bolts Are Good Golts 
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Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts are furnished in carbon 
steel in all sizes from % in. to 1% in., and in varying lengths. 
Heat-treated by quenching and tempering, they fully meet 
the requirements of ASTM Specification A-325. 

Additional information about Bethlehem High-Strength 
Bolts is yours for the asking. Simply get in touch with 
the Bethlehem sales office nearest you. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are solid by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor; Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Speed freight-car classification, reduce damage claims with 


UNION 


Electro-Pneumatic RETARDERS, 
RETARDER SPEED CONTROL 


AND 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC OPERATION of UNION Retarder as- 
sures instant response to controls and uniform retarda- 
tion regardless of wheel widths. Unit construction saves 


PRESSING ONE PUSHBUTTON on the UNION control panel” 
automatically positions switches as cut of cars proceeds 
to designated track. 


ADVANCE SELECTION of routes for as many as five cuts 
can be made. Selected routes are registered on indicator 
at top of control panel. 


u can substantially reduce car handling time and damage claims 
Zi your classification yards with UNION Retarders combined with 
Retarder Speed Control and Automatic Switching. Faster classification 

* results in quicker train departures and earlier deliveries to industries and 
connecting railroads. 


From one control panel in a strategically located tower one operator 
not only can handle all classification switching, but also can accurately 
adjust car speed for proper coupling. This materially reduces wear and DESIRED SPEED for each cut leaving a retarder is selected 
by simply operating one of six levers to “Light” car or 
“Heavy” car position. Retarder operates automatically to 
Write for complete information. reduce speed of cut to that selected. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL | 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


tear on cars and possible damage to lading. 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE entitled, “AT THIS MOMENT” —showing @ vivid 
story of modern railroad progress. Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound 
film. For use of film write: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York or Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Week at a Glance 


Railroads have protested extension of first-class air mail 
experiments. The 69 chief mail-handling roads have 
demanded a “full hearing” before the Civil Aeronauties 
Board, claiming extension of the tests through 1955 
would cost the railroads $1,000,000. 9 


The Seaboard Air Line has filed suit asking suspension 
of a recent ICC order that the SAL and the Atlantie 
Coast Line provide for interchange of freight traffic 


at Jacksonville, Fla. 10 


Santa Fe President Gurley, speaking before a Chicago 
Board of Trade symposium, stated that enforced union 
membership is “an intolerable deprivation of liberty” 
and that unions seek, not to serve members, but to 


12 


dominate them. 


FORUM—How best avoid government ownership? 
If other forms of transport continue to have free access 
to the public purse, ought not the railroads, seeking 
equality, explore the possibility of gaining tax credits 


for fixed property improvements? 29 


The walls were bulging (almost) at the Erie’s Chicago 
freighthouse. Switch to mechanized operation resulted 


in more capacity and higher efficiency. 56 


What’s ahead for the supervisor? Plans for cost con- 
trol, greater efficiency and better employee relations 
discussed at Roadmasters’ and B&B meeting along with 
view of what might be expected in event of H-bomb 


attack. 58 


How to improve freight operation. Investigation shows 
more, rather than less, time spent on air brake inspec- 
tion is one solution. 61 


Gas-turbine operation has been extended on the Union 
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RAILWAY ACE 3 


When you consider all the uses 


for air on a modern train, no 


single air device is more im- 


portant than the air com- 


pressor. 
The Westinghouse Air Brake 
3CD compressor, shown here, 
— is unsurpassed for reliability. 
Millions of hours of operation 
have proved it to be a most 
dependable compressor for 
railroad use. 


\ 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION © WILMERDING, PA, 


Z Westinghouse Air Brake 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE entitled, “AT THIS MOMENT”—showing a vivid story of modern railroad progress. 
Length 26 minutes, on 16mm color sound film. For use of film write: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York, or 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenyes, seven months 


$ 5,389,093,368 

Operating expenses, seven months 

Taxes, seven months 

749,901,499 
Net railway operating income, seven months 

$ 416,325,817 

643,223,357 
Net income, e onth 

1954 $ 272,000,000 

1953 490,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

September 14, 1954 ............ 70.54 

September 15, 1953 ............ 57.43 
Carloading, revenue freight 

Thirty-six weeks, 1954 ...... 23,008,204 

Thirty-six weeks, 1953 ...... 26,712,284 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended Sept. 11, 1954 74,134 

Week ended Sept. 12, 1953 12,381 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended Sept. 11, 1954 611 

Week ended Sept. 12, 1953 3,205 
Freight cars delivered 

1,801 

6,370 

Freight cars on order 

August 1, 1954 12,889 

August 1, 1953 47,423 
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Week at a Glance continu 


Pacific; fuel costs per gtm are now no greater than for 


diesels. 62 


Cost-cutting mergers were advocated by Katy Presi- 
dent Fraser at the AAR Treasury Division meeting, 
where Railway Age’s W. H. Schmidt, Jr., called for new 
pricing and government policies. 63 


The Crandic goes diesel on its 50th anniversary with 
complete change in motive power—and in communica- 
tions. 69 


BRIEFS 


First woman employee of a railroad to win a scholar- 
ship award from the Federation for Railway Progress 
is Miss Elaine J. Borchardt, of the New York Central’s 
Toledo stores department. Miss Borchardt, presently 
attending the University of Toledo at night, will study 
labor and personnel management at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Other 1954 winners of the annual scholarship 
awards are Charles F. Brandenburg, C&O assistant 
engineer, and Thurman M. Sanders, Santa Fe engine- 


man. 


Steel production continues at a disappointingly slow 
pace. Despite the failure of predictions ef a summer up- 
turn to come true, some optimism prevails in the in- 
dustry about early improvement in the activity of this 
important source of railroad tonnage. 


To streamline collection of freight bills, a Buffalo 
bank has made a proposal acceptable to the ICC’s Di- 
vision 2. Bills deposited by a carrier would be credited 
to its bank account, and charged against account of the 
shipper or receiver, whoever is liable. The carrier bene: 
fits by elimination of accounts receivable, and redue- 
tion of paperwork and postage. Shipper and receiver 
avoid vouchering. check writing and necessity of watch- 
ing statutory deadlines for payment. Only proviso laid 
down by the ICC was that funds be credited and avail- 
able to carriers within credit periods specified in regu- 


lations. 
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All the 
mum Com 


Without the Long Drive 


Advantages Your 


TELEPHONE 


Way back in 1926, when the Hertz advertisement 
above appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle and 
San Francisco Examiner, Hertz started helping to 
switch motorists to more relaxing, more enjoyable 
railroad travel. And in the light of rapidly increas- 
ing competition from inter-city driving, it’s doubly 
true today: The Hertz Rail-Auto Plan is more vital 
than ever before in helping increase your railroad 
passenger revenue! 


In 1953, the I. C. C. estimates indicate that motor- 
ists drove close to 500 billion miles between cities! 
Many of them drove hazardous, tiring miles, only 
because they needed a car at their destinations. By 
offering these motorists a fine, clean, new car at 
their destinations anywhere, the Hertz Rail-Auto 
Plan switches many highway miles to the railroads. 
And Hertz can prove it! Last year alone, people 
who rented Hertz cars at their destinations actually 
traveled more than 136,000,000 miles on the railroads! 


Here’s how you can switch 
more motorists to railroad travel 
with The Hertz Rail-Auto Plan! 


1. TRY the Rail-Auto Plan yourself. See how 
courteous, convenient and economical Hertz serv- 
ice really is. 

2. URGE your ticket agents to ask passengers this 
simple question: ‘‘May I reserve a Hertz car for you 
at your destination?’’ When permissible, the Hertz 


For more information about the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan, and for reservation 
forms or other display material... write, wire or phone the address below. 


years ago 
doubly true today 


The Hertz Rail-Auto Plan is one 
sound, effective way to 
increase your passenger revenue! 


office that gets the business pays your agents 10% 
commission on the total rental charge. 


3. DISPLAY this small attractively printed sign 
on the grill of your ticket agents’ windows. ‘‘Reserve 
your Hertz Rent-A-Car from your ticket agent.’’ At no 
charge to you, Hertz provides these signs and pas- 
senger folders describing the Hertz Rail-Auto Plan. 


4. MENTION the plan in your own advertising as 
an added inducement for persons to travel by rail. 
Use displays in your ticket offices. Advertise the 
plan in your timetables ...on your billboards... 
on highway over-passes. This way, you will be tak- 
ing advantage of the $1,000,000 Hertz spends every 
year in leading national magazines to advertise the 
Rail-Auto Plan. 


AND REMEMBER THIS! Only Hertz. largest 
rent-a-car system in the world, can truly back up 
the Rail-Auto Plan, because wherever your passen- 
gers go, they will find a Hertz office. 


More than 1,500,000 persons now hold Hertz 
Charge Cards and Courtesy Cards. This assures a 
steady business. Hertz also honors rail credit cards. 
And Hertz offers your passengers the finest, most 
courteous service . .. makes available to them more 
than 8,600 cars at nearly 800 offices in over 550 
cities throughout the world. What’s more Hertz 
furnishes all gasoline, oil . . . Public Liability, Prop- 
erty Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 
deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM Webster. 5165 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


Ohio may be joined by Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey in its request to the ICC to ban Riss & 
Co. trucks from its roads (Railway Age, 
August 2, page 28). The two states, warning 
that the ICC’s decision may have national con- 
sequences, have asked for permission to enter 
the case. 


In next week’s issue—A detailed description of 
the Canadian Pacific's new luxury passenger 


cars, 


A new truck ferry service between New Lon- 
don Conn., and Orient, Long Island, N.Y., is 
proposed by Remsen Lines, Inc., which would 
use a reconditioned World War IL LCT vessel 
in three or four scheduled daily roundtrips 
to serve truckers hauling mainly agricultural 
products. 


Rail Travel Credit Agency, composed of 17 
western roads, issues about 100 new credit 
cards and 15 new travel order books each 
month. The monthly volume of this credit 
business has recently been about $125,000, 
and the loss ratio has been approximately 
1/20th of one per cent. Effective accounts and 
credit cards outstanding total over 27,000 and 
100,000, respectively. 


Coming soon—A full report on North Amer- 
ica’s newest railroad, the 356-mile Quebec, 


North Shore & Labrador. 


The 47-mile non-common-carrier railroad 
being built by the Reserve Mining Company 
to connect its new taconite plant at Babbitt. 
Minn., with a new lake shipping port at Silver 
Bay, is nearing completion. Another 73-mile 
line, to connect Aurora, Minn., with Lake 
Superior at or near Two Harbors, as part of a 
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$300-million taconite development, is also 
projected by the Erie Mining Company, sub- 
sidiary of Bethlehem, Youngstown and other 


steel companies. 


Intercity truckers’ tonnage continued its down- 
ward trend in the second quarter of 1954. 
American Trucking Association reported it is 
only the second time in 10 years that second- 
quarter freight tonnage showed a decrease 
from the previous year. 


The Tennessee Central has decided to discon- 
tinue its remaining passenger service—a daily 
round trip between Nashville and Harriman, 
165 miles. In its petition to the Tennessee 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commission, the 
road said patronage was small and _ losses 
exceed $55,000 annually. Mail and express 
would be handled by truck over a paralleling 


highway. 


Although its officers have made no public 
comment thus far, the Milwaukee is making 
a careful study of potential piggyback routes 
within the territory it serves. 


“About $3 billion of finished freight moves 
by highway at present and this may double in 
five years. Railways with piggyback should be 
able to recover about one-third of this which, 
by 1960, would mean $2 billion in gross in- 
come per annum. However, you have got to 
beat the trucks in cost and time or you have 
no place in the transportation picture. The 
only answer lies in special 50-car trains ecarry- 
ing 100 trailers, stopping not less often than 
every 300 miles and permitting delivery and 
acceptance of trucks without the need of yard 
switching. Anything less is doomed to fail- 

—Dr. L. Sillcox, president, Ameri- 


ure.” 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
honorary vice-chairman, New York Air Brake 
Company at ASME Railroad Division lunch- 
eon, Milwaukee, September 10. 
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with Koppers 


Pressure-Treated Wood 


You can achieve great savings by using pres- 
sure-treated wood for all the wooden parts of your 
rolling stock. 

Pressure-treated wood eliminates repairs and 
replacement costs due to decay and more than 
triples the life of wood in decking, running boards, 
nailing sills, and in other car members. As an 
added savings, inventory losses from decay are 
eliminated. Pressure-treated wood is the answer 
where ordinary wood has failed in the past and 


expensive substitutes had to be found. 

Koppers can pressure-treat wood to your speci- 
fication with creosote, “Wolman’’* salts, and other 
standard preservatives. The cost is small. In fact, 
the extra years of service and savings will more 
than pay for the cost of the pressure-treated wood. 

For more information on the savings made pos- 
sible with pressure-treated wood, write to Koppers 
Company, Inc., Wood Preserving Division, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


WOOD 


Wood Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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RRs Protest More Air Mail Tests 


Extension of first-class-mail-by-air experiment hit as “unfair” 


in petition of 69 railroads to CAB 


Asserting that extension of “first- 
class mail by air” tests through 1955 
would cost the nation’s railroads $1,- 
000,000, the 69 chief mail-handling 
roads have demanded a “full hearing” 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The railroads assailed the program 
on legal as well as competitive grounds 
and argued that continuation would be 
“grossly unfair.” Attorney for the peti- 
tioning railroads is Gregory S. Prince, 
general solicitor, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Demand for the hearing followed ap- 
plication by United Air Lines to the 
CAB for extension of the experiment 
through December 31, 1955. United’s 
authority to fly first-class mail expires 
this September 30. Three other air- 
lines, American, Trans World and Ca- 
pital, also are engaged in the trials 
initiated by Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield between New York and Chi- 
cago and between Washington, D.C., 
and Chicago. The mail was lost by the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mail diversion to airplanes cost 
them $825,000 in annual revenues, the 
railroads computed in a petition to the 
CAB for the right to intervene in op- 
position to United’s application. If the 
four airlines continued the operation 
for the next 15 months, the petition 
said, the loss would be more than a 
million dollars. 

Furthermore, petitioners stated, their 
revenues from the type of mail business 
being lost—estimated at $95 million 
in 1953—are a vital factor in the fi- 
nances of passenger operations which 


lost $705 million last year. Additionally, 
they mentioned, the road’s mail-hand- 
ling facilities, valued at $950 million 
in 1948, must be considered. Because 
of the temporary nature of the experi- 
ment, they held, the roads are “unable 
to minimize” revenue losses by retire- 
ment of unneeded equipment and can 
not go ahead with planned improve- 
ments. 

Legal issues raised by the roads 
hinged on two key points: That the 
prescribed six-cent rate for air mail is 
not being charged and that the “space 
available basis” of the airlines’ con- 
tracts violates the regulation that any 
mail carrier “shall transport mail when- 
ever required by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral.” 

The roads said “the time has come” 
to test the accuracy of a report made 
to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee by Mr. Summerfield claiming 
the air operation cost the Post Office 
less than it would have paid for ship- 
ping the same mail by rail. The peti- 
tion points out that payments to the 
air lines were based, not on their costs, 
but on what it would have cost the 
Post Office to ship by rail. 

Time for proof—Also, the rail- 
roads said, a year’s experience with 
the program should enable the board 
to establish rates for the substituted 
air service whereas the initial rates 
were set without benefit of experience. 
“There would seem to be no reason” 
petitioners argued, “why the board 
should not at this time demand the 
sort of proof it normally requires be- 
fore approving a rate of compensation.” 
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$1,000 CHECKS being pre- 
sented to the three 1954 
winners of Federation for 
Railway Progress scholar- 
ships. Left to right are 
Miss Elaine J. Borchardt of 
the New York Central; 
Charles F. Brandenburg, 
Jr., of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Thomas J. Deegan, 
Jr., chairman of the fed- 
eration, who made the 
presentations; and Thur- 
man M. Sanders of the 
Santa Fe. 


The roads also suggested that the 
CAB consider whether the “basic dis- 
tinction” between regular six-cent air 
mail and first-class (three-cent) mail 
by air has been maintained thus far. 


Operations 


Cooperation Can Solve 
Dirty Car Problem 


Closer cooperation between indus- 
tries and railroads to report cars re- 
leased dirty, and to expose offenders, 
will help greatly to solve the dirty car 
problem, according to seven out of ten 
vice-presidents of operation and _ trafhe 
of various leading railroads who re- 
sponded to a poll conducted by Rail- 
way Freight Traffic, companion publi- 
cation of Railway Age. 

Interest in the problem by railroad 
officers responding to the poll was in- 
dicated by the extraordinary return of 
ballots—116 ballots were sent and 94 
replies were received, 

A year ago, over half of all indus- 
trial trafic managers polled voted for 
the same remedy to help solve the 
dirty-car problem. 

The idea of establishing punitive 
measures by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, through its authority over 
the car supply, met with very little 
support by the railroad executives. 

Another suggested remedy—estab- 
lishing a flat charge to be levied by 
railroads upon receivers of freight who 
released cars adjudged “dirty”—also 
received light support. 

A few respondents, not thinking any 
of the suggested remedies were com- 
plete answers to the problem, offered 
solutions which were combinations of 
all three. 


GM Research Tackles 
Hot Boxes from Two Angles 


General Motors Research Labora- 
tories in cooperation with GM’s Alli- 
son division have investigated the hot 
box problem from two angles, lubrica 
tion and design. Applying principles 
proved successful in automotive and 
diesel engine studies, the researchers 
have shown how a different oil addi- 
tive improves bearing lubrication and 
they have designed a new aluminum 
bearing. The new bearing weighs eight 
pounds, or approximately one-third as 
much as a conventional bronze bear- 
ing. 


The project began two years ago 
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when A. F. Underwood, head of the 
laboratory’s Mechanica] Development 
Department was asked by a railroad 
president to find out what help GM’s 
bearings experts could offer toward 
alleviating this major ope:ating prob- 
lem. His staff first tested samples of 
bearing oils, disclosing that: (1) the 
oil the railroads were using would be- 
come thin under ordinary operating 
conditions, resulting in metal-to-metal 
contact between bearing and axle; and 
(2) the “oiliness additive” had little 


effect on cutting down hot boxes in 
service. They suggested a different ad- 
ditive compatible with the metals used 
in a railroad journal bearing. 

Concurrent with the a Iditive investi- 
gation, work was begun to examine 
the possibility of substituting an alum- 
inum bearing for the standard bronze 
model. The data gathered from the 
GM development work has been sub- 
mitted to the AAR, which is current- 
ly running a parallel investigation on 
other aluminum alloy bearings. 


Waybill Returns Make Good Sample 


That is indicated by test made by ICC bureau—committee of 
practitioners sees “basic need” for information supplied by 


waybill studies 
y 


The one-per-cent waybill sample be- 
ing collected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been showing 
97.8% as many waybill terminations as 
are shown by 1% of total waybill ter- 
minations as reported by railroads to 
the commission, 

That was the situation in 1953, ae- 
cording to comparative figures pre- 
sented by the commission's Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics in 
its “Monthly Comment.” The bureau 
made the comparison because a receut 
report appraising the waybill studies 
said there was “need . .. for demon- 
strations of the general representative- 
ness of the material based on compari- 
sons with known controls.” 

The appraisal report was made to 
the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners by the associa- 
tion’s committee on waybill statistics. 
Ford K. Edwards, director of the Na- 
tional Coal Association’s Department 
of Coal Economics and former director 
of the commission’s Bureau of <Ae- 
counts and Cost Finding, was chairman 
of the latter committee. 

The general conclusion of its report 
was that “there is a basic need for the 
information supplied by the waybill 
studies.” A dissent came from one 
member of the committee—J. M 
Souby, retired general solicitor of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
who said “the information actually sup- 
plied by the studies is so unreliable as 
to meet no need whatsoever.” 

Recommendations and conclusions 
of the majority, in addition to that 
mentioned above, were these: 

A. While there are certain inadequacies 
in the present waybill sampling program, 
the sampling process, subject to checks 
currently made, and in the light of the 
cost, meets in a practical way the basic 
need for such information. 

B. There has existed a need for better 
explanation and publicizing of the way- 
bill statistics, particularly with relation to 
their intent and purpose, utilization, and 
the controls exercised in testing the sample 
for representativeness. 
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C. The commission should give serious 
consideration to extending the present 
waybill studies to include truck move- 
ments of traffic by Class I common and 
contract motor -carriers subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act as a means of pre- 
senting a more complete national picture 
of traffic flow and competitive rate levels. 

The report noted that one of the com- 
mittee members, Roland Rice, had ab- 
stained from expressing an opinion on 
the latter recommendation. Mr. Rice 
is a Washington attorney who was for- 
merly, in turn, general counsel of 
American Trucking Associations and 
assistant general counsel of the AAR. 

Mr. Souby’s dissent recorded his dis- 
agreement only with the committee’s 
general conclusion that there was need 
for the waybill data, and with the first 
of the foregoing, i.e., the finding that 
the present program meet the need in 
a practical way. He said in part: 

“Such a large percentage of rail 
traffic is seasonal or otherwise irregular 
in movement that, in my judgment. 
data based on a daily one per cent 
sample is utterly unreliable for any 
purpose. The fact that it is compiled 
and released by the commission 
gives it a delusive impression of ac- 
curacy and invites its indiscriminate 
use and acceptance for whatever pur- 
pose it may happen to serve at the 

“My own conclusion, therefore, is 
that these waybill studies impose a 
needless and useless expense on the 
commission and the carriers and so 
should be discontinued.” 

Accompanying the committee's re- 
port was a digest of replies to a 
questionaire sent to 246 interested par- 
ties. Replies were received from 110, 
and 67 of these were interpreted as 
“favorable” toward the waybill studies, 
while 36 were “critical” and seven 
were in the “no comment” class, Six 
rail carriers were listed as “favorable” 
and 9 “critical.” Ten “shippers” were 
“favorable” and 11 were “critical”, 
while four reporting “shipper associa- 
tions” lined up two-to-two. Most of 
the “favorable” replies came from fed- 


eral agencies, state and municipal ag- 
encies, practitioners and transportation 
consultants, and colleges. 

The “Comment” article made its 
comparison of the sample with one 
per cent of the reported terminations 
on the basis of geographical groupings 
of railroads by regions used in the 
commission’s statistical tabulations. 
Ratios of the number of waybills col- 
lected in the sampling program to one 
per cent of the number of waybill 
terminations reported to the commis- 
sion ranged in 1953 from 99.7% in the 
Pocahontas region to 96.7% in the 
Central Eastern region. 

The tabulation also showed like ra- 
tios for 1950, and that showing 
pointed up how the sample reports 
have been improving. The countrywide 
ratio for 1950 was 96.6, and the region- 
al figures ranged from New England's 
99.8 to Northwestern’s 93.6. 

The deficiencies in coverage “are due 
primarily to reporting failures rather 
than to sampling variation and to this 
extent can be still further reduced,” 
the bureau said. It also said it expected 
to present similar comparisons from 
time to time, using bases other than the 
regional groupings. 


SAL Sues to Vacate ICC 
Order for ACL Interchange 


The Seaboard Air Line has filed suit 
in Norfolk, Va., asking suspension of 
a recent Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion order that the SAL and Atlantic 


AIRLINES’ “PAY LATER” 
PLANS HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


Installment buying of airline trans- 
portation, begun last May by Pan 
American World Airways (Railway 
Age, May 24, page 4), has been 
“highly successful” according to an 
airlines’ spokesman. As a result, Air 
Iraffic Conference, the airlines’ traf- 
fic organization, is expected to work 
out a financing plan for the entire 
industry at its next meeting, in No- 
vember. 

Pan American’s “pay later” sales 
for the first three months of its op- 
eration, mid-May to mid-August, to- 
taled $1.5 million and PAA officials 
expect a steady increase until next 
summer, when a big jump in “pay 
later” vacation travel is expected. 
Trans World Airlines, which inaug- 
urated the same type plan August 1, 
reported $250,000 sales in the first 
20 days of its operation. 

Other airlines are reported to be 
ready to offer plans of their own; 
some have already instituted such 
programs on limited scales. Foreign 
airlines, too, are offering installment 
plans which, some observers state, are 
expected to affect airline transporta- 
tion much the same as _ installment 
buying influenced sales in the auto- 
mobile and home appliance fields. 
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Coast Line provide for interchange of 
freight traffic at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Traffic involved, now interchanged at 
Thalmann, Ga., is that moving to or 
from Florida points south of Jackson- 
ville to or from Atlanta or Birmingham, 
or points beyond. 

SAL, asking that the suit be heard 


Law & Regulation 


by a special three-judge federal court, 
claimed the ICC order “without legal 
justification deprives the Seaboard of 
its long haul over its single-line routes 
through Montgomery, Ala., Vidalia, Ga., 
and Columbus, Ga., on traffic to and 
from points south of Jacksonville and 
the Atlanta and Birmingham gateways.” 


Cabinet Group’s Program Hinted 


President’s transport committee may consider passenger 
deficits, taxes, Royster indicates 


The first public clue as to what 
specific areas may be explored by the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Transport Policy came September 14 in 
a talk to the New England Shippers 
Advisory Board by a Department of 
Commerce official. 

Concluding a speech in which the 
railroads’ role in the national transport 
picture was highlighted, Paul F. Roy- 


ster, assistant to the undersecretary 
of commerce for transportation, indi- 
cated that the committee’s study might 
be in four categories. His address was 
at the 57th meeting of the NESAB at 
Poland Spring, Maine. 

Mr. Royster, in whose department 
much of the basic work of the com- 
mittee is being done, stated that “we 
are not able at this point to say what 


“BUILT FOR OUR COMPETITOR,” 
is how one Lackawanna officer de- 
scribed this new bridge being built 
under the DL&W main line at East 
Orange, N. J., to accommodate the 
new Garden State Parkway. Temporary 
spans were first installed to support 
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the tracks while permanent steel and 
concrete spans were constructed on 
falsework alongside. The south 
(single-track) span at the right was 
rolled into position September 11— 
placement of the double-track span 
(left) is planned for next weekend. 


subjects this committee will cover.” 
However, he suggested that four “per- 
tinent subjects” might be “the rail 
passenger deficit, excise taxes on trans- 
portation, the fourth section provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
revising the policy declaration of the 
Transportation Act of 1940.” 

President Eisenhower set up the 
committee this Summer with Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks as chairman 
(Railway Age, July 19, page 10) and 
a working group was named Septem- 
ber 2 (Railway Age, September 6, 
page 55). Much of the preliminary 
work, Mr. Royster reported, is being 
done in the office of Undersecretary 
of Commerce for Transportation Rob- 
ert B. Murray, Jr. 

“We in the Department of Com- 
merce are practically optimistic of the 
results the study will bring,” he de- 
clared. 

Other Highlights of Mr. Roy- 
ster’s talk included statements that: 

“Government policies and programs 
have tended to impair railroads’ abil- 
ity to compete for available traffic.” 

“There is an absolute necessity for 
a financially sound transportation sys- 
tem, privately owned and operated, 
subject only to the degree of regulation 
essential to the maintenance of fair 
competition.” 

There has been no change in a policy 
enunciated by Mr. Murray that the 
government must “do what it can to as- 
sure a continuing program of capital 
outlay to maintain railroad plant and 
equipment at required levels.” 

“Railroads ought to abandon branch 
lines if their operation is unprofitable” 
and alternate services are available. 

Creeping Socialism —Mr. Royster 
warned that any move to “do away 
with our free competitive system” will 
first be detected in the transportation 
field. “And if it begins there,” he de- 
clared, “look out, for it will not end 
there.” Transportation in America, he 
went on, “functions within the frame- 
work of a free competitive system” 
which is unique in the world. 

Railroads the Mainstay—Mr. Roy- 
ster termed the railroads still “the 
mainstay of our transportation sys- 
tem” despite the growth of other modes 
but cautioned that the “problems faced 
by the railroads in 1954 are many.” 

Recalling the financial troubles of 
the ‘thirties, he said one still hears 
that the roads “suffer from discrimin- 
atory regulatory practices ... are bled 
by excessive taxation; that their earn- 
ings are inadequate” and that they are 
deep in debt and unable to expand. 

Without voicing his opinion of those 
statements, he said “I do believe the 
railroads will need to do a real job in 
meeting the minimal needs of further 
economic growth and of national de- 
fense. And they will need some hearty 
cooperation,” 

Railroads Thwarted —-He added 
that “historically, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has failed to ap- 
prove a substantial part of the rail- 
roads’ requested (rate) increases.” 
Without “decrying” this, Mr. Royster 
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concluded “the results have been in 
large measure unsatisfactory to the 
railroads.” 

As to subsidies to the railroads’ com- 
petitors, he noted that the government 
“spends large sums for airways 
and waterways, but imposes no charge 
for their use.” And, he observed, some 
feel that truckers do not pay propor- 
tionately for their use of public roads. 
He recommended that future transport 
planning be “on the basis of consistent 
economic standards with careful regard 
for overall transportation needs.” 

He also suggested that the ICC have 
“final word” in disputes with state 
agencies over proposed abandonments 
of unprofitable passenger services. 


ICC Reopens Unloading 
Case Sent Back by Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has reopened the case wherein it 
approved railroad charges for unload- 
ing carload shipments of fruits and 
vegetables at New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

The reopening was in response to a 
ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court which remanded the case be- 
cause the ICC “has not sufficiently 
spelled out the legal basis of its de- 
cision.” (Railway Age, June 28, page 
7.) 


ICC Bureau, Examiner Split 
Over Trucker of Explosives 


The Bureau of Inquiry and Com- 
pliance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has filed exceptions to an 
examiner’s recommendation that the 
commission discontinue its investiga- 
tion of the operations of Watson Broth- 
ers Transportation Company. in- 
quiry was instituted by the commission 
last December after Watson, as the 
examiner put it, “was involved in three 
spectactular and notorious accidents 
wherein cargoes of munitions . . . were 
ignited and exploded.” 

The examiner is Otto A. Hanson, 
and his recommendation was made in 
a proposed report which also recom- 
mended that Watson be granted author- 
ity to operate over alternate routes be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
and Albuquerque, N. M. The Bureau 
of Inquiry and Compliance intervened 
in the case at the direction of the com- 
mission to present evidence bearing on 
Watson's fitness to perform the pro- 
posed service, 

The bureau's exceptions listed eight 
separate points of disagreement, espe- 
cially opposing the statement of Mr. 
Hanson that there was no “wilfullness” 
indicated in the company’s many vio- 
lations of safety and record-keeping 
rules, The record in the case, the bu- 
reau stated, “displays an almost total 
lack of heed to the warnings and ad- 
monitions concerning violations” given 
by the commission in 1948, It said there 
was “ample evidence” of “wilfullness” 
in the case. 
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Labor & Wages 


Gurley Hits Union Shop 


“It’s an intolerable deprivation of liberty,” says Santa Fe 
president—Unions seek not to serve members but to domin- 


ate them, he charges 


“Whatever may be the source and 
scope of federal power over our eco- 
nomy, we do not believe that enforced 
membership in a private organization 
as the price of a livelihood can be 
reconciled with the basic rights of an 
American citizen. There is, we believe, 
an intolerable deprivation of liberty 
when a man is forced to join a union 
or any other private organization, pay 
its initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments, and become subject to its dis- 
cipline and control as the condition 
of earning a living.” 

Thus said Fred G. Gurley, Santa Fe 
president, in Chicago September 9 at 
a symposium sponsored by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Mr. Gurley said he 
was convinced “the greatest service we 
can render for the benefit of ourselves, 
our families, our children and for the 
future generations is to do everything 
we possibly can to insure perpetuation 
of our free enterprise system.” He 
cited, as threats to free enterprise: 
Government policies on farm surpluses 
and on the subsidy of motor trucking; 
revision of railroad rate structure; the 
so-called war-materials reparations 
case; and congressional action relating 
to the union shop. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that a 
common thread of thought runs through 
relinquishment of freedoms by farmers 
under the subsidy program and relin- 
quishment of freedoms unions are seek- 
ing to enforce, under government sup- 
port, with respect to the railroads’ non- 
operating employees.” The Santa Fe’s 
current Jegal fight against the union 
shop “involves no rejection of unions 
or unionism,” he continued, “but there 
is an unbridgeable gap between recog- 
nition of unions, on one hand, and com- 
pulsory union membership as the price 
of a livelihood, on the other. 

“Advocates of the union shop seek 
to justify it as essential to union se- 
curity, but no one can be seriously 
misled by such a claim. It is perfectly 
clear from the record that the unions 
want a governmentally sponsored union 
shop because of the control it gives 
the union over its members. I cannot 
see the justice, or, in fact, the wisdom 
of accepting compulsory union mem- 
bership as the price of earning a liv- 
ing, not so the union may serve its 
members but so it may dominate them, 
None of us would tolerate for one 
moment the general proposition that 
in a free society a private organization 
should have the right to dictate, against 
a man’s will, when and where and 
whether he might work to earn a 
living.” 


Traffie siphon. - 


Discussing gov- 


ernment regulation of transportation, 
Mr. Gurley told how exempt truckers 
are siphoning off grain trafic from 
west Texas to the Pacific Coast. “With 
neither ceiling above nor floor below 
their rates, and with no requirement 
of tariff publication or even disclosure 
of their rates, these unregulated op- 
erators can and do compete ad lib with 
railroads and with each other, charg- 
ing what the circumstances call for at 
the time and place. There is neither 
regularity nor dependability in the 
service, because these operators do not 
bear the common-carrier burden of 
serving indiscriminately year in and 
year out, in fair weather and in foul, 
in good times and in bad. They pick 
and choose the traffic which they handle 
according to their own economic in- 
centives, and not in relation to their 
patrons’ needs. 

“It does not take an astute business 
man to see that orderly commodity 
marketing is extremely difficult in such 
a situation, nor do you need to be a 
profound student of transportation 
economies to see that railroads are at 
an almost insuperable disadvantage in 
meeting this type of competition. 

“It is a great mistake to think of 
the agricultural exemption merely as a 
concession that allows the farmer to 
haul his produce to market free of reg- 
ulatory red tape. It is, in fact, a pow- 
erful weapon for destructive competi- 
tion in the hands of for-hire operators.” 

Ponderous pricing.—Commenting 
on the “time-lag” problem of keeping 
railroad freight rates abreast of in- 
flationary increases in operating costs, 
he observed that “Regulatory proced- 
ures devised to operate during periods 
of moderate economic changes are not 
adapted to the needs of industry when 
economic changes are severe and of 
continuing duration”. He termed fail- 
ure of the 83rd Congress to act upon 
the railroads’ top congressional pro- 
posal, the time-lag bill, “surprising and 
disappointing.” He warned that “those 
who influence legislation and regula- 
tion should recognize the fact that 
regulatory procedures must not damage 
regulated industries by preventing 
them from making the same adjust- 
ments made expeditiously by non-reg- 
ulated carriers.” 

Finality of rates.—“When a grain 
buyer nods or winks or gestures at the 
critical instance, a deal is closed, a 
bargain made. It may turn out to be 
provident or improvident, but it is 
final.” By contrast, he cited the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s author- 
ity to review all railroad rates and to 
make retroactive adjustments reaching 
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Look Ma--No Hands! 


This may be alright as a kid stunt... but the oper- 
ation of a hand brake is a serious matter. The 
trainman needs both hands... one for operating 
the brake and the other for holding onto the car 


for his own safety. 


The Equipco A.A.R. Certified Non-Spin Wheel 
Hand Brake never requires more than one 
hand to operate it .. . always leaving the other 


hand free for a safe hold on the grab-iron 
or handhold. 


There are no levers or gadgets to confuse 
you on the Equipco Hand Brake... 
nothing to operate but the brake wheel. 


NON-SPIN 
WHEEL TYPE 


HAND BRAKE 


Quick-acting 

Vv Eliminates ‘‘car impacts" 
Can't jam 

Vv The ‘'no creep" brake 


Write for free copy of 


12-page booklet ‘‘Hand Brake Safety”’ 


Vv One-hand operation 


EQUIPCO HAND BRAKE DIVISION 
UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Bivd. « Chicago 4, Illinois 
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back for years. “One of the most ser- 
ious cases with which railroads ever 
were confronted is the pending war- 
materials reparations case which in- 
volves sums between two and three bil- 
lion dollars, according to statements 
issued by the Department of Justice,” 
he continued. “Some shipments where 
the rate is a matter of current litigation 
were moved 12 or 13 years ago. 

“We think the suit is entirely un- 
founded and decidedly unfriendly. 
While certain reparations are perhaps 
the unavoidable burden of a_ public 
service jnstitution such as railroads, 
this case, in my judgment, is entirely 
wrong and goes way beyond anything 
suggested by reasonable relationships 
between the government, in its capacity 
as 4 shipper, and an industry regulated 
by that same government.” 


Organizations 


A. E. Stoddard, president of the 
Union Pacific, will speak at a banquet 
to be held October 5 during the con- 
vention of the American Council of 
Railroad Women at Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, October 4-6. Other speakers 
at the convention will be Miles P. 
Romney, manager, Utah Mining Asso- 
ciation, who will talk on “Interdepend- 
ence of Industry and Railroads,” and 
Richard Evans, author and commenta- 
tor. As an aid in promoting community 
service, the program will feature a co- 
operative project with Salt Lake City 
high schools, during which 18 members 
of the ACRW will attend career con- 
ferences at three schools to discuss 
opportunities for women in railroading. 


The program of the 47th Annual 
Conference on Taxation, sponsored by 
the National Tax Association at 
Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N.H., will include a round table 
discussion of railroad tax problems in 
the morning of September 28. It will 
be presided over by Wilbur Bush, gen- 
eral tax agent, Burlington Route. 
Speakers will include Robert Allphin, 
commissioner, Department of Revenue 
of Kentucky; Sidney L. Miller, pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of 
Transportation, University of  Pitts- 
burgh’s School of Business Adminis- 
tration; A. R. Seder, vice-president in 
charge of finance, accounting, taxation 
and valuation, AAR; and R. J. Little- 
field, general tax agent of the PRR, 


J. A. Holmes, construction engineer 
of the Southern Pacific, will speak on 
“The Signal System in Jennings Yard 
at Roseville,” at a meeting of the 
Pacific Railway Club in the Ameri- 
can Legion Hall, Roseville, Cal., at 
6:30 p.m., September 23. 


The Central Railway Club’s an- 


nual dinner will be at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, October 21. 
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Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 11 totaled 601,- 
525 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on September 16. 
This was a decrease of 86,967 cars, or 
12.6 per cent, compared with the prev- 
jous week; a decrease of 109,029 cars, 
or 15.3 per cent, compared with the 
corresponding week last year; and a 
decrease of 279,766 cars, or 31.7 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1952 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 4 totaled 688,492 
cars: the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
4.A.R., follow: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

for the week ended Saturday, September 4 

District 954 953 


Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western. 
Southwestern 58,027 
Total Western 
Districts 


Total All Roads 


326,508 


Commodities: 

Grain and grain 
products 

Livestock 


Miscellaneous 


799,080 
818,461 
817,446 
807,622 
785,349 


September 4 .. 
August 28 .... 
August 21 
August 14 
August 7 


805,756 
781,648 


Cumulative total 
weeks . 23,008,204 26,712,284 25,400,944 


In Canada. — Carloadings for the 
ten-day period ended August 31 totaled 
101.278 cars, compared with 74,807 
cars for the previous seven-day period, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
loaded Connections 


101,278 34,422 
107,517 45,937 
Cumulative Totals: 


August 31, 1954 .... 2,393,662 954,509 
August 31, 1953 .... 2,647,794 1,102,672 


Totals for Canada: 
August 31, 1954 
August 31, 1953 


People in the News 


Eksergian to Receive 
Henderson Medal 


C. Levon Eksergian, executive en- 
gineer of the Budd Company, will be 
awarded the George R. Henderson 
Medal by the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania for his outstanding ac- 
complishments in the field of railway 
engineering, at the institute’s Medal 
Day ceremonies, October 20. 

The citation which will accompany 


the medal will say that it is presented 
“in recognition of his invention and 
subsequent intensive development and 
application of the disk brake as ap- 
plied to both self-propelled and high- 
speed passenger cars...” 

In 1937 Mr. Eksergian, then chief 
engineer of the former Budd Wheel 
Company, was charged with the job 
of developing a braking system for 
railroad passenger cars—one_ that 
would overcome deficiencies in the 
clasp braking system. The proportions 
of the disk brake were based on a 
theory of brake action which he for- 
mulated in recognition of the differences 
between average heating and cooling 
with specific duty cycles and the heat- 
ing problem at maximum power ab- 
sorption, which requires special con- 
sideration in the proportions of a brake 
for stopping at high speeds. Mr. Ekser- 
gian directed a systematic research 
program for obtaining quantitative 
data on this and other physical limita- 
tions in development of a successful 
brake. 


ODM Names Dennis 
Transport Coordinator 


John P. Dennis. manager of the Tex- 
as Company’s traffic division and for- 
merly assistant to the vice-president of 
the Northern Pacific, has joined the 
staff of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation as coordinator of defense trans- 
portation. As such, he’ll be responsible 
for reviewing, developing and coordin- 
ating policies to prepare the transport 
industry for a quick transition to war- 
time operation. 


McGinnis Appoints Stevens 
Consultant on GCT Matters 


Roger Stevens, real estate authority, 
financier and, until recently, owner of 
controlling interest in the Empire State 
Building, has been appointed consultant 
to Patrick B. McGinnis, president of 
the New Haven, on matters pertaining 
to development of Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. 

Mr. Stevens will represent the New 
Haven in current efforts by that road 
and the New York Central to reduce 
the terminal’s $24 million annual def- 
icit. An expert on city development 
matters, Mr. Stevens was active in the 
Back Bay (Boston) development and 
a similar project now under way at 
Seattle. 

In announcing Mr. Stevens’ appoint- 
ment, Mr. McGinnis added that he is 
in full sympathy with NYC Chairman 
Robert R. Young’s plan for relieving 
the Terminal’s operating deficit (Rail- 
way Age, September 13, page 9). “Our 
commuters and through passengers 
from and to New England points,” 
said Mr. McGinnis, “cannot continue 
to support this edifice on which they 
pay taxes of more than five million 
dollars every year. They are paying 
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for facilities in a ‘palace’ while our 
competitors have the pleasure of using 
publicly owned, tax-free terminals such 
as LaGuardia and Idlewild airports, 
and the Port of New York Authority’s 
magnificient bus terminal.” 


Hoppe a Fellow of ASME 


A. G. Hoppe, mechanical engineer 
of the Milwaukee, has been made a 
Fellow of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Hoppe is 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Railroad Division of the society, 
in which he has been active for some 
time. 


ASME Awards Melville 
Medal to E. Q. Sylvester 


E. Q. Sylvester, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Griffin Wheel Company, 
has been named to receive the Melville 
Prize Medal. 

The award, which is administered by 
the board on honors of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, is 
conferred annually for the best original 
paper on a mechanical engineering 
subject presented to the society for 
discussion and publication. Mr. Syl- 
vester’s paper, “Pressure Pouring Steel 
Car Wheels in Permanent Molds,” was 
presented before a joint session of the 
ASME Railroad Division, the ASME 
Research Committee on Metal Process- 
ing, and the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials at ASME’s 1953 annual 
meeting in New York, 

Mr. Sylvester, a graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been with the Griffin Wheel Company 
since 1940. In addition to writing a 
chapter on “Fatigue of Metals” in the 
book, “Engineering Opportunities,” he 
holds a number of patents on methods 
of manufacturing railway car wheels. 


Perlman Elected 
To NYC Board 


Alfred E. Perlman, president of the 
New York Central, has been elected 
a member of the road’s board of di- 
rectors, it was announced last week 
by Robert R. Young, NYC chairman. 
Mr. Perlman succeeds Andrew Van 
Pelt, who resigned. Mr. Van Pelt is 
a director of Alleghany Corporation, 
of which Mr. Young also is chairman. 


ASME Honors Oatley 


Henry Bigelow Oatley, retired me- 
chanical and consulting engineer, has 
been elected to honorary membership 
in the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The rank, awarded for “ac- 
knowledged eminence in the engineer- 
ing field,” is the highest honor con- 
ferred by ASME. It was bestowed on 
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A. E. PERLMAN, president of the 
New York Central, looking at an NYC 
inspection car equipped with auxiliary 
wheels to permit travel on highway 


or rails, Mr. Perlman inspected the 
car at Weehawken, N. J., before a 
recent tour of the road’s River divi- 
sion. 


Mr. Oatley for his achievements “in 
the field of steam generation and use 
in locomotives and for his services to 
the engineering profession and to the 
general public.” Mr. Oatley, from 1910 
until his retirement in 1950, was with 
the Superheater Company, where he be- 
came chief engineer, vice-president and 
consulting engineer, 

For 23 years, Mr. Oatley worked on 
the Boiler Code Committee of ASME 
as a member, vice-chairman and chair- 
man. As a member of various com- 
mittees of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, he has contributed 
to development of the society’s spec- 
ifications for steel tubes, pipes and 
plates. Since 1943 he has been chair- 
man of the ASTM Committee Al on 
Steel. He has been a member of the 
ASME Committee on Power Test 
Codes since 1935, 


Securities 


Security Price Averages 


Sept. Prev. Last 
14 Week Year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 70.54 68.89 57.43 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 96.25 96.78 89.14 


Authorization 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—To issue $5,000,- 
000 of collateral trust bonds to pay the prin- 
cipal and accrued interest on $3,250,000 of 
promissory notes and to provide working capi- 
tal. They will be secured by $8,750,000 first 
mortgage, 4% bonds, series A, Division 4 ap- 


proved sale of the bonds for 98.86 based on 
an interest rate of 37%%% (the bid of Glore 
Forgan & Co, and four associates) which will 
make the annual cost of the securities to the 
road approximately 3.98%. Dated August 1, 
the bonds will mature August 1, 1969. 


Applications 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—To seli $30,350,- 
of 50-year 334% bonds, series |, under 
first and refunding mortgage, to redeem a like 
amount of 4% bonds issued under the Atlanta 
Knoxville & Cincinnati Division Mortgage and 
maturing May 1, 1955. The new issue would be 
dated October 1, 1954 and would be payable 
semi-annually, maturing April 1, 2003. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—To issue and sell $52,- 
000,000 of collateral trust bonds to redeem bond 
issues due in 1975 and 2047. The new issue 
would redeem series C 5% refunding mortgage 
bonds, series D 5% improvement mortgage 
bonds, both due in 2047, and outstanding 41/2% 
collateral trust bonds due in 1975. The road 
would repledge $78,000,000 of its series E 4% 
improvement mortgage bonds as collateral and 
would supply cash from its treasury if needed, 


Dividends Declared 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50 preferred, 75¢, 
semiannual, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 15. 


DOVER & ROCKAWAY.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 
30. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.—new common, 
30¢, initial, payable September 30 to holders 
of record September 20. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD.—$5 
preferred, $1.50, accumulative, payable Sep 
tember 30 to holders of record September 20. 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, quarterly, 
por October 11 to holders of record October 


PIEDMONT & NORTHERN.--$1, quarterly, pay- 
able October 20 to holders of record October 5. 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payoble October 15 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 24 


PROVIDENCE & WORCESTER.—$2.50, quarterly, 
payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 


(More News on page 17) 
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Then...and now...serviced with 
Esso Railroad Products 


Valuable years of experience in research and development, along with 
continual testing on the road and in the lab, stand back of the out- 
standing performance of famous Esso Railroad Products. 


Diesel Fuels 

ESSO ANDOK Lubricants— 
versatile greases 

ARACAR. journal box oils 

ARAPEN 
lubricant 

ESSO XP Compound—hypoid 
gear lubricant 


brake cylinder 


Diesel lube oil 
traction motor gear 


DIOL RD 
COBLAX 
lube 
VARSOL. Stoddard Solvent 
SOLVESSO- Aromatic solvent 
ESSO Weed Killer 
ESSO Hot Box Compound 
AROX pneumatic tool lube 


CYLESSO.~ valve oil 

ESSO Journal box compound 
Asphalt 

Cutting Oils 

Rail Joint Compounds 
Maintenance of Way Products 
Signal Department Products 
RUST-BAN — corrosion preventive 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, 
Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, 
Va. — Charlotte, N. C. — Columbia, S. C. — 
Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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Education 


MRS Officers Get 
“On-the-Job” Training 


Transportation Corps officers who 
are planning to make the Military 
Railway Service their Army career 
are now getting “on-the-job” training 
on the railroads. 

The idea of the training program is 
to equip these officers with practical 
“know-how” to handle move- 
ments of men and material as wel! as 
to direct the operations of hospital 
and evacuation trains in emergency 
situations in much the same manner 
as the Military Railway Service fune- 
tioned in World War If and later in 
Japan and Korea. 

These new MRS officers will re- 
place those retiring from the military 
service and the reserve, most of them 
former railroaders who have complet- 
ed their tour of duty and are resum- 
ing civilian status, 


IC STARTS BLOOD BANK 
CO-OP FOR EMPLOYEES 


Illinois Central employees may now 
obtain blood without cost, under a 
new cooperative blood supply program 
set up by the road’s hospital depart- 
ment. A reserve of blood will be built 
up by periodic voluntary contributions 
from employees themselves in ac- 
cordance with an established schedule. 
In addition to receiving contributions 
at company hospitals at Chicago, Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and New Orleans, arrange- 
ments have been made for local and 
divisional medical officers to receive 
contributions which are then shipped 
to the hospital department in special 
containers, 

The system-wide program was in- 
augurated July 19 following an ex- 
perimental limited voluntary 
donor program conducted over the 
past year. Dr. Ernest C. Olson, chief 
surgeon of the road, says the depart- 
ment requires about 2,000 units of 
blood a year for emergency and 
routine medical and surgical cases. 

Established in 1911, the IC’s hos- 
pital department has grown into one 
of the largest industrial hospital sys- 
tems in the country. In addition to 
the Chicago, Paducah and New Or- 
leans hospitals, which have a_ total 
capacity of more than 400 beds, the 
department operates three infirmaries 
and has arrangements with 120 other 
hospitals to accept employees requir- 
ing emergency hospitalization. The 
department has more than 500 full- 
time employees and more than 900 
part-time consultants, division, district 
and local surgeons. About 42,000 
employees—inclading retired person- 
nel—-contribute to its support. 
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Already 28 of these new officers 
have completed the normal training 
tour of 22 weeks of around-the-clock 
service on various railroads, Others 
are now going through similar cours- 
es: as they “graduate” from the rail- 
road ranks, additional trainees will 
move up from the Army’s Transporta- 
tion School at Fort Eustis, Va. The 
Transportation School processes the 
candidates selected for special railroad 
training. 

Maintenance and servicing of roll- 
ing stock, track, signals and communi- 
cations will be one of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of these officers. 
Throughout their indoctrination under 
varying operating conditions, they 
work under the supervision of railroad 
officers in shops and yards, along 
rights-of-way and then in dispatchers’ 
and trainmascers’ offices. They are ex- 
pected to equip themselves in all 
phases of terminal and main-line oper- 
ations to provide logistical support 
to men in the field, 

The program, separate and distinct 
from that carried on for enlisted per- 
sonnel in the MRS’ shop and operat- 
ing battalions, was launched less than 
a year ago. It is under the direction 
of Col. Lewis W. Anderson, chief of 
the Railway Transport Division, Office 
of the Chief of Transportation. Only 
small classes are being conducted; it 
is geared especially to meet the 
army’s demands for supervisory  per- 
sonnel in railway operations. 

Among railroads cooperating with 
the Transportation Corps in the train- 
ing program are the  Pennsvlvania. 
New York Central, Reading. Lacka- 
wanna. Chesapeake & Ohio, Seaboard 
Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line and 
Norfolk & Western. 

At the present time, the Military 
Railway Service has four units in 
Korea, two at Fort Eustis, Va.. and one 
at Fort Meade, Md. In addition, it has 
several train crews in Alaska. 


Rates & Fares 


ICC Approves All-Freight 
Rates, Cal. to Northwest 


Reduced all-commodity rates from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to 
the Portland and Seattle areas have 
been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over the protests of 
competing motor carriers. 

The rates, effective since June 6, 
1953, were instituted “to meet com- 
petition of motor carriers who by con- 
tract provide low ‘less-than-truckload’ 
rates to forwarders,” the commission 
said. The truckers’ claim, the report 
follows, “of destructive competition, in 
the absence of proof of an excessive 
diversion of tonnage ... is unfounded.” 

The commission’s Division 3 also re- 
jected protests of the Oakland and 


San Francisco Chambers of Commerce 
which argued that the rates unlawfully 
reduced the spread between rates on 
Kay area-to-Northwest and Los Angeles- 
to Northwest freight. 


Public Relations 


Begin Research for 
History of Great Northern 


Preliminary work started on 
preparation of a history of the Great 
Northern, Business History Founda- 
tion, Inc., an organization chartered to 
conduct research and aid in publica- 
tion of business history, is undertak- 
ing the work. 

John M. Budd, GN president, termed 
the history “an objective, documented 
story of the founding, development and 
progress of the company and its pre- 
decessors.” Drs. Ralph W. and Muriel 
FE. Hidy, of the foundation staff, will 
co-author the work, publication — of 
which is not expected until sometime 
in 1962. 


Traffic 


GM&O Acquires Industrial 
Land in Mobile 


Seventy acres of land within the 
Mobile, Ala., switching district have 
been purchased by the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio; along with an additional 20 
acres which the road has under option. 
they will be improved and made avail- 


-able to light manufacturing businesses 


and wholesale warehouse distributors, 

Bounded by the company’s belt line, 
its so-called Bay Shore tracks and 
Three Mile creek, the new land ad- 
joins some 200 acres which the 
GM&O has already developed for in- 
dustrial use. Development of the new 
land, President F. M. Hicks. stated, 


will begin at an early date. 


NP Buys Land in Spokane 


The Northern Pacific has purchased 
73 acres of land about 14% miles east 
of the city limits of Spokane, Wash. 
Located adjacent to the NP’s main 
line, the land will be used for indus- 
trial development. The company plans 
to provide tracks, roads and a water 
system as soon as industries locate on 
the tract, 

The cost of the land was set at 
“slightly in excess of $100,000" by 
J. EF. Thames, general manager of in- 
dustrial properties. 

(More News on page 72) 
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about mile 


Figure it this way: If you have an older 
model Diesel locomotive with about 600,000 
miles on it, you can have it modernized by 
Electro-Motive for approximately 6¢ per 
elapsed mile. 


This price includes complete rebuilding of 
major components such as engine, genera- 
tors, traction motors and control apparatus. 
And we do more than simply restore the 
original mileage. For in rebuilding worn 
components we incorporate many of the 
latest advances in design that go into cur- 
rent locomotive manufacture. Thus, every 
locomotive we rebuild leaves our factory a 
better unit than it was in the first place— 
with increased efficiency, higher capacity 
and longer useful life. 


Through this program, F3 units due for 
600,000-mile overhaul can be modernized 
—have the original mileage built back 
in—at little more than the cost of sim- 
ply overhauling. And Electro-Motive’s 


policy of making improvements applicable 
to old models means you get back a 
locomotive that incorporates the latest 
standards of service life and maintenance 
reductions. 


After full inspection of the locomotive, ex- 
act details of the work to be performed are 
agreed upon in a conference between your 
representatives and our Rebuild Staff. 
Range estimates are given, and the rebuild- 
ing of major components is billed in ac- 
cordance with Electro-Motive’s published 
flat-rate charges—charges that are the lowest 
you'll find anywhere! 


All Electro-Motive rebuilds, whether com- 
plete locomotives or individual compo- 
nents, carry the same warranty as new 
units—in many cases, double the warranty 
they had in the beginning. If you’d like 
further information on any phase of our 
Rebuild service, write us or call in your 
local Electro-Motive representative. 


Electro-Motive's Locomotive Rebuild facility at La Grange covers more than one-and-two-thirds acres. Many components are rebuilt on 
new locomotive production lines, as well as at five other strategically located Factory Branches. 


The beat locomotives wee ovine lettor tolay 


La Grange, Illinois « Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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Colorful new protection for Bangor & 
Aroostook’s new freight cars—with... 


Pittsburgh’s Hot-Spray 


CARHIDE 


The two-in-one freight car paint! 


Puts cars into service more rapidly... 
keeps them looking better longer! 


AILROAD MEN are recognizing 

that they get more pay hours 
from their freight rolling stock 
when they paint it with Pittsburgh’s 
Hot-Spray CARHIDE. The superior 
performance of this remarkable 
coating is being daily demonstrated 
on hundreds of cars such as the new 
fleet of colorful cars of the Bangor 
& Aroostook line. 

This latest development in famous 
CARHIDE Finishes provides the 
equivalent of two coats of paint 
applied cold, with a single applica- 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


tion. It goes on more uniformly; has 
better adhesion; dries quickly to a 
higher gloss; and provides a longer 
lasting, better looking finish. 


Refinishing is speeded, because 
application time is cut in half and 
drying time between coats is elimi- 
nated. Shop capacity is practically 
doubled without increasing space, 
manpower or equipment. 

We'll be glad to give you further 


details about this new time- and 
labor-saving freight car paint. 


PAINTS «+ GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


Pittsburgh Railway 
Finishes For Every Need 
CARHIDE — for wood and metal 
freight cars of all types. 


CARHIDE (Alkali- and Acid-Resist- 
ant)—for covered hopper, refrigera- 
tor and tank cars. 

LAVAX SYNTHETIC ENAMELS — 
for locomotives and passenger cars. 
IRONHIDE—for iron and steel fixed 
properties. 

STATIONHIDE — adds beauty and 
attractiveness to stations. 
SNOLITE—white, fume-resistant paint 
for signs, crossing gates, fences and 
cattleguards. 


R CGH P | @ ims $ COM PAN Y 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Completely automiafie operation 
banishes boiler room labor 
Ketter than 80%: gherma! -ffi- 
ciency guaranteed 
Evaporates 15% Ibs. of water on 
1 th. of fuel using Ne, 6 oi! 
in singhe fron. 10 
to 600 hp. Design pressure—15 to 
200 Ths. 
Highly suitable fer multiple in- 
stallations 
Accommodates off of ¢ gas fuel 
Delivered complete — ready for 
service connections 
Product of Ames Tron Works, 
with a continuous record of qual- 
ity boiler production for more 
than 100 years 


A New Leasing Plan 


Here is good news for railroad men—a leasing plan that will help 
you put into service immediately, the proven, efficient AMESTEAM 
Generator and at the same time, simplify your budget by letting 
the savings pay the lease costs. This means that you can participate 
in the same important economies that “The Railroad Boiler” is 


providing for many roads, both here and abroad. 


Under this new plan which we now offer exclusively to the rail- 
roads, you avoid capital expenditures and options can be provided 


for purchase. It’s as good as it sounds and is a recognized, modern 


way of doing business in the railroad industry. 


Let us tell you all about our Lease Plan. Write, wire or phone. 


-AMESTEAM Generators 


We can solve YOUR weed control problems with 
the RIGHT chemicals and application service 


Our complete line of proven weed, grass and 
brush killing chemicals includes: 
Atlacide Liquid Methoxone-Chlorax 
Atlacide Spray Powder CMU 
Chlorax Liquid Brush Killer 
Chlorax Spray Powder Atlas Contact 
TCA-Chlorax Atlas “A” Arsenical 


CHIPMAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Railroad Weed Killing 
Chemicals Since 1912 


SASKATOON 
VANCOUVER CALGARY ? 
MOOSE JAW WINNIPEG 


ORE 
ST PAUL, (Ops 
cHicaco, / BOUND BROOK, 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


N. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HENDERSON, NEV 


BIRMINGHAM, 
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ACCURATE UNIPLANE* JIG GRINDING 
OF JOURNAL BOX LID FACE IMPROVES CLOSURE 


First featured on Buckeye’s 
famed (Cushion Ride) truck . 
now standard process on all Buckeye 


trucks with integral journal boxes. 


Ca ti 
Columeys 0 
CHICAGO y 


Buckeye Stee] 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. . CALL or WRITE 


Refer Adv. No. 11872 
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Pullman-Standard Power Cribber— 
The Pullman-Standard Power Track 
Cribber gives two cribs a minute with 
a single operator. With a normal pro- 
duction rate of 150 to 400 track-feet 
per hour, its interchangeable 4-, 5-, 
and 6-inch digger tips enable it to crib 
efficiently and economically, regard- 
less of cementation. 


Pullman-Standard Power Ballaster— 
With a production rate of 500 to 700 
feet an hour, a Pullman-Standard 
Power Ballaster, run by a single oper- 
ator, can be efficiently manned by a 
crew of 10 to 15 men. Case history 
studies made on 16 railroads prove 
that this unit will give more feet of 
finished tamped track per hour, with 
less labor and maintenance, than any 
other production tamper. 


Pullman-Stendard Power Cleaner and 
Winch Car Team—For the first time 
both track shoulders can be cleaned 
simultaneously at 1000 to 1200 feet 
per hour with only four men. Even in 
— track territory, the shoulder 
plus half the six-foot are cleaned to a 
depth of eight to ten inches below the 
tie base at the same high rate and with 
the same low labor complement. Your 
ballast cleaning costs can be reduced 
by as much as 50%. 
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@ 100-400 feet of finished cribbed track per hour. 

@ From loose sand and cinders to cemented rock, no ballast is too tough. 
@ Will clean cribs down to 4 inches in width. 

@ Adjusts to varying rail heights, digging depths. 

@ Operated by one man. 

@ Eliminates costly hand labor. 


@ Due to special clearance features, can be used to crib and lower 
track in tunnels and along station platforms. 


w Designed for rugged service, easy maintenance. 
w Cribs at 8 to 30 cents per track foot. 


w PS Cribbers sold in the 1930s are still in service. 


We will be pleased to give you complete information on better, faster, lower cost 
mechanized track maintenance with Pullman-Standard Track Equipment. 


Just write or phone the Pullman-Standard office located nearest you. 


YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN "'STANDARD” 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


75 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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the Improved Chilled Car Wheel | 


The availability, cost, and performance of the chilled 
car wheel have enabled it to maintain supremacy 
through the evolution from light loads in the early days 
to the heaviest loads that the rails can carry today. 
Approximately 54% of all freight cars in the U. S. and 
Canada are equipped with chilled car wheels, and it is 
estimated that there are over 10 million chilled car 
wheels in service. 


Production of chilled car wheels in 22 cities 
throughout the U. S. assures quick, low cost de- 
livery from the AMCCW plant near you. 


The value of the chilled car wheel may be explained by 
the many direct and indirect savings which are credited 
to its use. Most direct and tangible is the almost 50% 
saving in first cost, whether for new cars or for repairs. 


Chilled car wheels used for repairs or maintenance are 
usually sold on a conversion basis, whereby the pur- 
chaser exchanges an equal tonnage of scrap wheels for 
new ones and pays only for the conversion cost. This 
exchange feature eliminates the scrap wheel problem. 
It assures a ready outlet for scrap wheels, 


Storehouse costs are lower because the proximity of 
foundries prepared to make immediate delivery obviates 
the need for carrying a large stock of wheels. This 
proximity of wheel foundries is also an important fac- 
tor in reduced shipping charges. 


After mounting, usually at 50 to 60 tons pressure, 
wheels are measured at three points to check accu- 
racy of gage, alignment and direction of bore. 


Besides the advantages inherent in the location of 
AMCCW plants, the characteristics of the chilled car 
wheel, with its blend of hard chilled iron at the tread 
and softer gray iron at the hub, offer definite benefits 
in service. Some of these are noted below: 


Hub metal is soft gray iron easily machinable, thus in- 
suring lowest cost for labor and machinery in the fitting 
of wheels to axles. 


Compressive strength is unexcelled, hence the heaviest 
loads can be carried with entire freedom from cold 
flowing of metal on tread surface. 


Extreme hardness of the tread metal gives maximum 
amount of service with minimum loss of metal and 
assures retention of rotundity throughout the life of 
the wheel. 

Mounting chilled wheels on axles is less critical due to 
the relatively low modulus of elasticity of cast iron, 
hence greater variation in fitting allowance can safely be 
tolerated. Records show that the probability of chilled 
wheels coming loose on axles is less than that of wheels 
of other metal. 
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Tests show that stress concentration in wheel seat of 
axle is lower when the softer gray iron hub is pressed 
on the axle—hence axle failures in the wheel seat are 
practically unknown when chilled wheels are used, 


The damping property of cast iron is five times greater 
than that of metal used for wheels of other types. This 


Though the contour of the tread was redesigned in 

the 1950 wheel, improvements have been continuous 

over many years. For instance, in the past decade, 
the following changes have been incorporated: 

(a) 1941-1946 Improved control of mottled iron 
formation, providing clearer chill at tread and 
more impact resistant gray iron backing. 

(b) 1947 More rigid inspection and standards for 
rotundity adopted for wheels shipped from 
AMCCW plants. 

(c) 1945 AMCCW plants adopt limitation on chill 
depth in rim. 

(d) 1945 Rim thickness increased. 


greater ability to restrain and check vibration is bene- 
ficial from the standpoint of axle stresses and loose 
wheels. There are also indications that the use of chilled 
wheels is beneficial from the standpoint of cut journals 
and hot boxes. 


Abrasion of rails from wheel contact is less with chilled 
wheels than with wheels of other metal. 


When the general inspector visits an AMCCW 
foundry, he not only checks the inspection methods 
but molding procedure, cupola, pouring, and an- 
nealing practices. It is also standard practice for 
him to check all gages in use by the resident in- 
spector, as illustrated. 
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Improvement through research 


The Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels was founded in 1908 with the primary object 
of improving the chilled car wheel. Notable accomplish- 
ments include metallurgical and design improvements 
that have made possible better control of chill depth and 
chill and mottle formation in wheel treads, providing 
an appreciable increase in resistance to impact stresses 
and improving wheel safety to a point where it is at 
least equal to that of any other type of railroad wheel. 


Improvement through inspection 


The Association maintains a complete inspection serv- 
ice, operating through field inspectors stationed at each 
member plant. These inspectors follow every lot of 
wheels through the entire process of manufacturing 
and, following routine inspection, file complete reports 
at Association headquarters. Fhe work of the resident 
inspectors is supervised by the Association’s traveling 
general inspectors, who visit member plants at regular 
intervals. 


154.0 
MILLION 


MILLION 


1942. 


1945 


MILLION 
MILLION CAR-MILES PER WHEEL FAILURE 
Continuous improvement in the performance of 
chilled car wheels is shown in chart form for three 
four-year periods. The year 1953 alone was 50% 
better than any single year since records have been 
kept. When all derailments charged to wheels by the 
1.C.C. are taken into consideration, the AMCCW 
chilled car wheel has the best safety record of any 
type of wheel in freight car service. 


Me Association of Manufacturers 
view of Chilled Car Wheels 

445 North Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Member Companies: 

Albany Car Wheel Co. 

ACF Industries, Inc. 

Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 

Southern Wheel Div. (American Brake Shoe Co.) 


Griffin Wheel Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


This information was condensed from the 64-page booklet, ‘“The Chilled 
Car Wheel,” a copy of which will be sent on request. 
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ALL CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES 


U.S. Steel’s Orinoco Mining Company standardizes 


on solid bearings with “Twinplex Alarm” 


and “‘Kool-End” features for all equipment 


in year-round non-interchange ore movement. 


pale in Venezuela, a new ore-gathering system has 
just been completed by Orinoco Mining Com- 
pany, covering 90 miles from ore fields in the Cerro 
Bolivar area to ore-conditioning plant and docks at 
Puerto Ordaz. Initial equipment orders called for 560 
100-ton cars and 9 1600 h.p. B-L-H diesel-electrics — 
all solid bearing equipped. Orinoco expects to move 
3,000,000 tons in 1954 — eventually plans operation of 
125-car units. Short runs will permit rapid turn- 
arounds, and cars will make upwards of 25,000 miles 
per year when operation is in full swing. 

Orinoco chose solid bearings principally because of 
their low initial cost and the ease and economy with 
which they can be maintained. Dimensionally, the car 
journal bearings conform to standard AAR specifica- 
tions for 642” x 12” journals. They differ in that each 
is equipped with smoke and odor alarm cartridges for 


speeds and heavier loads. 


he figures at the right clearly indicate a trend to improved 
journal bearing performance, even with today’s faster train 


Higher standards of maintenance and inspection, combined 
with selective adoption of available developments, can continue 
to improve solid bearing performance — to the point where 
the incidence of hot boxes may be reduced to insignificance. 


early detection of any overheated condition before it 
can become serious. The car bearings also have “Kool- 
Ends”—a thicker babbitt surface for both contact ends 
to reduce journal friction and provide cooler operat- 
ing temperatures. 


ATA Bearing Design for Locomotives. 


Orinoco diesel-electrics use an ATA journal bearing de- 
sign. These bearings are interchangeable with standard 
AAR bearings but different in that there’s a deep side 
wall construction, providing greater journal-to-bearing 
contact area and preventing journals from rolling out 
from under the bearings. ATA bearings hug the journals 
—even during impacts such as occer whenever cars are 
“bunched” for any reason. Like the car bearings, these 
locomotive journal bearings also have ““Twinplex” smoke 
and odor cartridges and “Kool-Ends.” 


TOTAL CAR MILES % INCREASE 
PERIOD CAR MILES PER HOT BOX OVER 1951 


1951 172,703 - 
1952: 34,313,975,558 190,109 10% 
1953: 34,355,017,965 219,762 27% 
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BRAND NEW OPERATION 
BEARINGS 

T 


One of 560 100-ton ore cars built 
for Orinoco by Magor Car Cor- 
poration, Planned movement is 
150 round trips per year for av- 
erage annual mileage of 25,000 
miles per car, 


re) 
Je 


hore cars from mine area to ore 
conditioning plag Port at junction of Orinoco and 
Caroni Rivers. © by River was dredged to this point 
to permit operatj sea-going vessels. Total length 
of system is ebo iles—with heavy movement 
down grade. 


Map showing 


( At left is car journal bearing like those applied to 
Orinoco cars. Size is 6%” x 12°—keeping maximum 
bearing loads well within recommended limits, 


(T 


How Twinplex Alarm Bearings Work. 


Twinplex Alarm Bearings provide a positive means of 
early detection of any overheated bearing condition. The 
smoke and odor cartridges are inserted in holes drilled 
longitudinally through the bearing back. Each cartridge 
is sealed with fusible metal that melts if temperatures of 
350° F. are reached for any reason, When this happens, 
for a period of about 8 minutes one cartridge releases a 
heavy pungent odor (ethyl mercaptan) and the other a 
dense white smoke, 

Ask us to give you complete details about Twinplex 
Alarm Bearings and other Magnus developments for 
improved freight car performance, Just write to Magnus 
Metal Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6; or 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


1001 


t 


First of 9 B-L-H 1600 h.p. diesels with which Orinoco is beginning 
operations, Note six wheel trucks have standard boxes for solid 
bearings. 


MAGNUS 


Sotid Bearings 


Right for Railroads 
...in performance ...in cost 


MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Photos: courtesy The Budd Company 


Passenger comfort, unlimited 


Today’s modern air-conditioned 
passenger cars call for simple and 
reliable apparatus which must 
provide dependable service at the 
lowest over-all cost. That’s why 
it’s so important to investigate 
the tremendous advantages in 
Ep1son batteries for standby 
power for the electrical systems 
of these cars. They are of steel- 
cell construction, built to take 
rugged handling like no other kind 
of battery construction can. 
Electrically, too, Epison bat- 
teries are profitably different 
they have no prescribed discharge 


limits and, therefore, operate self- 
regulating a-c inversion apparatus 
correspondingly longer without 
injury to the battery. Recovery 
after discharge is usually just as 
rapid as generator output per- 
mits, resulting in high road ca- 
pacity and virtual elimination of 
yard charging. 

Roads using as many as 2000 
sets of Epson batteries in both 


Most dependable power . . . 
lowest over-all cost 


you get both with an EDISON 


air-conditioned and non-air-con- 
ditioned cars report average 
service life ranging from 18 to 26 
years. Find out now about 
EpIson’s exclusive advantages by 
sending for our bulletin 3802 and 
requesting a visit from the Edison 
field engineer nearest you. Write 
Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


EDISON 


Nickel ¢ Iron ¢ Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


EDISON ALSO MAKES THE FAMOUS “‘V.P.”’ VOICEWRITER AND THE TELEVOICE SYSTEM 
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ROLLED STEEL TIRES 
with ROLLED STEEL WHEELS 
AND DRAFT GEARS 
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Decade Fairbanks-Morse 


Diesel Power 


we 


the Milwaukee Roa 


oe 


returning to Beloit, 1802 was on hand to assist Milwaukee Road 
1954 officials in accepting delivery of this new 1600 horsepower 
All-Purpose locomotive completed on this tenth anniversary. 
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10 years ago, engine number 1802 was delivered to the Milwaukee Road 
1944 here in Beloit, Wisconsin. This 1000 horsepower switcher was the first 
Fairbanks-Morse locomotive—the start of Opposed-Piston power on the rails. 


Ceremonies ten years ago marked delivery of the 
first Fairbanks-Morse locomotive built—the be- 
ginning of a decade of Opposed-Piston power on 
the Milwaukee Road. 


Opposed-Piston performance, starting with that 
first 1000 horsepower switcher, is the reason the 
Milwaukee Road has steadily added O-P horse- 
power at a rate equal to a 1600 hp. unit—every 
30 days for 10 years. 


On their motive power roster you'll find a total 
of 125 Fairbanks-Morse units: Road Freight and 


iby 


Passenger locomotives, All-Purpose units — and 
a fleet of switchers that has set a new standard 
for low cost-per-hour yard service on the Milwau- 


kee Road today. 
In the past decade, Opposed-Piston locomotives 


have increased the vision of those seeking operat- 
ing efficiency through dieselization. 

Railroad management increasingly turns to today’s 
trendmaker in the industry —Fairbanks-Morse. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES, ENGINES « RAILCARS, RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS « SCALES » WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT » HAMMER MILLS « MAGNETOS 
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New 
Eng 
Region 


Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 
as Norfolk & Western........ 
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34 


Great Lakes" Region 


Central Eastern’Region 


Southern Region 


4 


| Chicago & North Western...... 


Miles of 
Region, Road and Year road 
operated 
Boston & Maine.......... 1954 1,664 


N.Y.,N.H. & Htfd.......1954 


Delaware & Hudson... .. 
Del., Lack. & Western... 


Erie. . 


Grand Tronk Western......... 
Ishigh Valley 
New York Central............. 
New York, Chic. & St. L....... 
Pitts, & Lake 


Wabash......... 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Central of New Jersey 
Central of Pennsylvania... ... 
Chicago & astern HL... .. 
Kigin, Joliet & Eastern. . 
Pennsylvenia System 


Western Maryland 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia. ........... 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohip.......... 


IHinois Central 


Nash., Chatt, & St. Louis,..... 


Seaboard Air Line............. 


Southern..........- 


Chicago Great Western, ....... 


Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 
Chie., St. P., Minn, & Omaha, , 195 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 9 
Great 19 
Minneap., St. P. & St. Ste. M 
Northern Pacific, ..... 
Top. & 8. Fe (incl. 


F. and P. & 8, F.) 
Burl. & Quincey... ... 


fAtch 
G 


Chie. 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac. ........ 
Denver & R.G Wnh........... 
Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific... 


Weatern Pacific. 


International-Gt. Northern*... . 
Kansas City Southern......... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 
Missouri Pacific*......... 

Texas & Pacific. 
St. Louis-Sen Francisoo........ 
St Louis-San, Fran, & Texas. .. 


St. Louis Southw. Lines........ 


jae & New Orleans 


1953 4.279 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways — Selected Items 


Car Miles 


Train 

miles 
250,074 
252,653 
278,221 
301,692 
181,675 
205, 868 
248,371 
277,300 
538,264 
240,386 
282,035 
201,618 
227,917 
2,246,775 
2,668,470 
646, A81 
770,829 
51,251 
78,001 
504,609 
539,436 


1,409,618 
1,657,714 
53,753 


2,620,940 
3,206 B56 
286 894 
357,133 
142,762 
174,903 
1,204,964 
1'296,102 
596,527 
651,613 
822,418 


272,545 
304,568 
1,216,432 
1,379,544 
853,301 
991,112 
165,222 
170,350 
630,871 
613,674 
899,999 
958,419 
693,510 
775,995 
131,207 
136,838 
938,439 
1,038,183 
155,220 
146,158 
149,788 
204,496 
1,096,646 
1,123,992 
387,751 
392,006 
825,307 
811,931 
2,304,379 
2,929,693 
1,051,494 
1,130,471 
976,099 
1,064,237 
272,750 


304,193 


22,024 
22,4606 
292,449 
319,099 
664,632 
755,312 


Locomotive Miles 


Principal 


a 
helper 


278,221 
301,772 


593,493 
244,190 
287,057 
205,281 
232,287 
2,289,413 
2,740,717 
674,250 
800,949 
51,251 
79,783 
505,503 
543,510 
1,543,400 
1,841,300 
58,008 
73,614 
122,883 
139,066 
120,796 
350 


121,35 


2,788,756 


290,534 
363,641 
150,093 
191,194 
1,226,346 
1,328,673 
626,308 
686,694 
822,418 


878.329 
1.044.470 
168.736 


836,372 
2,406,976 
3,065,033 
1,047,504 
1,133,573 
978,225 
1,065,911 
288,959 
330,796 
2,481,040 


219,667 
254,001 
136,529 


187,530 


10,278 


29,656 
35,912 
43,626 
48,988 


69,105 
110,368 
28,085 
35,977 
3,052 
6,270 
24,699 
37,302 
280,090 
$19,320 
109,029 
170,690 
9.364 
20,579 


56,683 
68,697 
3,167 


50,695 
59,258 
27,24 
30,829 


103,334 
122,517 


42,031 
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‘Ton-miles 


Gross 

excl locos 

& tenders 


(thousands) Road-ocos. on tines 
Net Serviceable 
rev.and Per cent 
B.O. 


non-rev. Unstored Stored B.0. 


564,877 222,370 7 2 4 5.2 
592,645 243,326 82 5 12 12.1 
712,025 283,888 4 4 4.1 
752,878 316,238 97 3 3.0 
581,586 291,060 36 5 6 128 
677,417 359,225 25 8 10.1 
722,470 306,840 60 2 3.2 
841,922 $85,132 7 1 1.5 
1,861,049 714,810 162 3 18 
2,115,625 869,140 166 2 1.2 
572,283 222,407 59 I 15 20.0 
617,760 248,332 64 1 11 14.5 
685,575 311,630 31 2 1 2.9 
768,398 369,551 31 1 2.9 
6,345,010 2,742,923 576 132 142 16.7 
7,729,737 3,464,291 751 a4 188 18.9 
1,809,269 766,839 158 43 7 15.5 
2,089,894 928,986 206 il 31 12.5 
199,792 121,365 15 2 8.3 
308,132 192,053 23 6 7 19.4 
1,407,760 520,339 103 
1,543,165 621,762 103 18 28 18.8 
4,392,796 2,100,110 426 80 107 17.5 
5,299,914 2,656,196 481 28 123 19.5 
364,113 239,676 15 
458,234 296,693 18 26 
176,302 57 4 10 14.1 
212,566 71 8 9.2 
176,897 25 s 3 10.7 
161,324 27 1 3.6 
103,290 33 6 2 49 
144,156 40 : 1 2.4 
8,089,812 3,669,744 737 338 $65 25.3 
9,795,590 4,746,837 1,052 142 320 33.1 
853,263 425,320 148 27 15 79 
1,070,032 564,867 176 20 15 7.1 
445,914 243,289 50 29 1 1.3 
528,142 301,855 86 35 4 3.2 
4,216,423 2,337,819 313 81 175 30.8 
5,085,813 2,809,781 412 57 182 28.0 
2,515,502 1,344,137 199 55 27 9.6 
2 53 1,501,989 229 25 19 70 
711,499 8 3.2 
1, 776,755 241 om 7 2.8 
218,906 71 ’ 2 2.7 
233,628 71 16 
467 624 86 3 3.4 
1,041,475 506,755 86 3 34 
3,297,400 1,469,879 492 95 85 12.6 
3,583,090 1,644,285 533 7 55 8.3 
2,270,145 1,106,636 231 66 13 4.2 
2,624,038 1,333,544 252 62 40 11.3 
359,331 158,482 48 . 5 9A 
368,736 173,808 Ww 4 7.7 
1,688,822 712,632 143 il 
1,614,824 711,359 142 1 7 46 
2,401,069 1,069,973 276 3 11 
2,413,487 1,113,330 252 22 22 7.4 
2,054,855 888,181 176 44 66 23.1 
2,266,912 989,117 252 28 80 22.2 
470,366 211,688 2 61 
563,955 288,195 32 2 5.9 
2,669,996 1,182,777 310 71 11.2 
2,967,924 1,362,342 346 64 39 8.7 
354,405 158,118 60 1 21 25.6 
316,797 150,069 69 1 24 25.5 
774,451 461,298 68 2 4 5.4 
991,004 608,772 62 5 7.5 
3,592,748 1,789,176 257 166 42 90 
3,642,732 1,848,956 306 133 4M 91 
854,673 404,037 103 2 13 11.0 
919,672 446,005 100 2 10.7 
2,326,792 1,030,216 308 28 56 14.3 
2,319,485 1,099,911 314 22 63 15.8 
7,046,590 2,625,867 551 112 31 4.5 
8,650,625 3,066,195 28 64 50 6.7 
2,760,931 1,233,930 239 70 30 88 
3,176,374 1,495,510 292 45 84 20.0 
2,716,941 1,068,924 175 8 44 
2,839,471 1,180,078 172 13 ll 5.6 
842,835 406,737 55 ol 22 15.9 
1,018,121 510,947 82 MM 37 22.7 
7444, 117 2,818,348 672 22 127 15.5 
7,439,651 2,878,755 693 5 143 17.0 
6,510,672 2,673,968 407 349 102 11.9 
6,919,757 3,033,810 564 125 144 17.3 
619,347 285,52 40 6 
794,447 383,012 39 12 4 7.3 
395.468 181,684 45 ee 3 6.3 
446,911 206,594 50 2 3 5.5 
516,448 228,004 26 1 3.7 
622,337 286,155 2 1 
910,095 391,654 85 ‘ 1 1.2 
949,861 414,941 87 
2,727,843 1,207,051 243 71 83 20.9 
3,171, 1,441,501 312 3 62 15.3 
1,007, 356,695 58 3 4.9 
1,094, 388,346 60 
1,457 647,172 120 il 84 
1,605, 720,315 185 3 1.6 
48, 20,948 3 
$2, 23,748 3 
831, 371,645 56 10 8 10.8 
952, 425,635 61 18 y 10.2 
1,770,247 744,621 163 . 26 13.8 
1,859,820 800,649 194 39 16.7 
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inn 
Loaded Per 
(thou- cent 
Light sands) loaded 
253,668 7,441 8,626 65.0 
> | 668 258,085 10,258 9442 68.9 
1,748 17,63 12,145 68.3 
+1954 793 185,597 9,307 8,379 65.6 » 4 
Gi 1953 793 211,631 11,290 9,839 71.3 
962 259,557 20,072 10,835 65.5 
953 962 291,201 23,101 12,847 70.1 
8,225 541,283 19,937 29,073 66.3 
1953 2,237 25,160 33,469 68.3 
| i 1954 952 1,786 7,975 58.4 . 
i 1953 952 2,009 8,783 60.2 
1954 1,150 5,871 9.779 63.6 
953 1,151 7.298 11,234 68.8 
954 10,663 84,768 87,948 59.4 
1953 10,667 109,366 106,096 61.0 
954 2,161 6,406 25,704 63.1 
1953-2, 160 8,248 29,652 65.9 
: 1954 221 60 2,284 64.1 
: 1953 221 , 3,577 67.8 
3 2,381 6,474 21,763 64.4 
1953 2,381 8.225 24,061 67.8 
1954 6,077 130,300 60.7 
1953 6,081 188,091 63.8 
1954 209 172 64.1 
: 1953 213 67,908 319 3,824 59.8 
4 1954 613 122,170 5,562 1,634 62.9 
oe 1953 617 133,477 10,408 5.340 66.3 
1954 868 120,796 2,762 4.934 65.8 
1953 868 §=:121,350 2,656 4.917 67.7 
1954 236 76,230 77,725 : 2,422 
2 1953 236 103,396 98 3,301 
1954 9,906 957 
a 1953 9,939 $440,032 299,133 133,985 
1954 = 1,304 0,766 
1953 1,309 17,353 =—-13,607 
1954 857 8,643 5,276 
1953 873 15,944 6,488 
‘ 1954 5,032 
4 1953 5,034 
1954 2,113 
1953 
1953 5,367 821,304 821,513 9 371 24,892 
ne 1954 1,731 183,875 183,901 2.048 7,001 
= 1953 1.754 204,914 204,962 2,702 7,495 
....1954 2.718 272,545 614 14,069 
1953 6,538 46,501 49.729 
| Loulovitte & Nashville.........1954 4,722 17,467 30,464 61.1 
1953 4,728 20,920 35,344 63.8 
1954 32 8,392 5,543 67.0 
1953 1,032 174,474 3,750 5,806 72.5 
| 4,067 630,871 2,137 23,694 61.5 
1953 4,070 613,674 1,599 23,109 63.5 
154 6,262 900,114 11,900 36,102 64.9 
Mes 1953 6,263 958,476 12,393 37,661 69.6 
i 1954 7,850 695,436 10,437 28,651 62.6 
1953 7,849 780,032 14,415 31,907 65.7 
1954 1,437 131,207 170 6,859 664 
‘ 1953 1,435 136,956 534 8.341 704 
: 4 10,633 955,338 22,418 38,731 64.0 
= 10,662 1,058,388 35,935 43,014 | 
- 4 1,606 156.318 1730 5.009 
i; ; 1,606 148,270 5,729 4,757 
. 4 566 150,515 962 7,178 
567 205,591 1,659 9,555 
2 4 8,294 1,095,256 28,088 45,961 
$ 8,291 1,125,073 34,393 46,691 
4,169 390,483 3,528 12,884 
3 4,172 397,137 4,011 13,649 | 
4 «6570 849.056 33.964 31.832 
(36,583 33,896 33,568 
4 15,076 | 
953 13,095 
1955 8,835 47,306 
954 7,861 36,747 
1953 7,895 39,454 | 
1954 2,164 12,598 
1963 2,313 15,103 
1954 8.067 2,359,975 103,808 
i 1953 8.058 2,465,375 2,603,742 107,936 
1954 9,816 2,177,603 2,229,433 95,788 
1953 9,824 2,471,358 2,554,381 103,333 
& 1954 81,190 217,571 9,568 
1953 1,190 245,644 11,980 
1954 1,103 136,529 33 ,334 
{ 1953 1,104 164,566 164,566 22 6,140 
} 1954 886 127,310 127,313 34 7,416 
1983 163,526 45 540 
1954 3,229 352,252 352,252 3,446 
1953 3,230 388,368 388,368 4,019 
1954 6,896 933,474 934,944 10,677 | 
1953 6,917 1,210,785 1,214,880 = 15,251 
: I 1954 1,827 317,453 317,453 2,896 4,077 j 
1953 1,831 367,070 367,070 3,759 
1954 4,564 590,820 591,007 5,666 1,985 
- 1953 4.564 616,684 616,797 6,005 3,458 
: 1954 156 22,024 cas 674 
1953 156 22,466 719 
| 1954 1,555 292,481 = 1,406 13,216 | 
| 1953-1561 319,113 4,299 15,239 
| 755.312 9.652 26,958 
‘ 


For the Month of June 1954 Compared with June 1953 


Freight cars on line G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net ; Net Train- 


train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. toa-mi. daily miles 
excl.locos excl.locos per per I'd ton-mi, = per 


Region, Road and Year and an train- car- per train- 


Foreign Total .O. tenders tenders mile mile road-mi, hour 
Boston & Maine 2, 6,890 9,861 36,865 2,26: 891 25.8 7: : 4,455 
8.133 9.693 37,995: 964 25 
aus )N. N. & Hed 12,141 15,269 41,928 2.5! 1,020 
13,699 15,769 1,048 
Delaware & Hudson ‘ ‘ 3,697 10,581 
5 5,26: 


Lehigh Valley 


New York Central 5.479 731063 


Great Lakes Region 


64,182 
63,849 
18,809 
16,026 
104,12) 
110,765 
10,404 


20,225 

20,144 

Baltimore & Ohio 2,693 37, 100,307 
: : 100,819 


t 
hes 


11,519 
14,560 
38.226 
16,431 

9,587 
11,484 

6,793 


AW 


Central of New Jersey 


Central of Pennsylvania. ...... 


= 
Se 


Chicago & Eastern Ill 


& 


Elgio, Joliet & Eastern. 


— 
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: it began as an experiment—but paid off 
: for everyone concerned. That’s why 


Anyone who doubts the future of trailers on flat- they’ve doubled the number of trailers used per | 
cars should take a long look at the New Haven’s tractor. | 
Trailiner service. Starting in 1938—when 1,506 Today, Trailiner service is no longer an innova- ig. 
trailers were shipped—it has mushroomed to the tion. It’s an outstanding example of progress .. . 

point where seven separate Trailiner trains carried with two great transportation methods working 

50,255 trailers between New York, Boston, Prov- together. | 


idence, Springfield‘:and New Haven during 1953. 

Dependable schedules are maintained by a fleet 
of 360 specially designed and constructed flatcars 
—all mounted on ASF Ride-Control Trucks. Re- 
4 sult? Trailer and lading get a safe, smooth ride at 
almost passenger-train speeds. Using Ride-Control 
Trucks, experience has shown that if a trailer load 
c rides safely to the New Haven yards, it rides 
i safely on the flatcars. 

And everybody benefits. The New Haven builds 
additional revenue. The truckers enjoy relief from 
highway hazards... they get balanced distribu- 
tion of empties at lowest possible costs...and 


Trailiner flatcars receive greater utilization than prac- 
tically any other freight cars in revenue service. The 
fleet of Trailiner cars will soon be enlarged with de- 
livery of 100 new cars now on order. These new cars 
will also run on ASF Ride-Control Trucks—modified 
for use with roller bearings. 
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ride-control’ 
trucks 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
410 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 
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where he belongs 


on the new 


ELECTRIC TOWING TRACTOR 


Clark’s new electric towing tractor, rated up to 3000 Ibs. 
breakaway drawbar pull, is the first true tractor-type 
electric machine on the market. The driver sits where 
he belongs—at the rear of the tractor, within arm’s 
reach of the coupler. He does not have to get off the 
tractor to couple onto a load. He does not have to 
jockey around to get in position to hook-up, because he 
can see the coupler from his seat. This means time sav- 
ings and energy savings (for both driver and batteries). 


Another advantage of this basic design is the well 
balanced distribution of battery weight for both maxi- 


mum driving and steering traction. Regardless of steep 
ramps or heavy pulls, there is no ‘“‘bucking”’ with the 
maximum battery weight positioned within the wheel- 
base. And like Clark electric lift trucks, the new tractor 
is designed to work a longer cycle without recharging 
batteries—the maximum in battery efficiency. 


ection contro! 


Heavy integral welded 
plates provide stecuagih for bumping, pushing or 
pulling. 


f 


develops compar- 
atively large increases in torque with only moder- 
ate increase in current draw; 36 to 48 volts; sealed- 
for-life bearings. 


Many components are 
common to the Clark line of electric lift trucks. 


For details, contact your local Clark dealer, listed under 
“Trucks, Industrial” in the Yellow Pages. Or write us direct 
for specifications. 


industrial Truck Division 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT 
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General American’s Airslide’ Car Fleet is Rolling! 


NOW MANY MORE DRY, GRANULAR AND POWDERED MATERIALS CAN BE SHIPPED IN BULK 


Shippers using Airslide cars have transported 
commodities never successfully handled in bulk before 


General American’s new Airslide car fleet has started operation after months of actual working tests. New cars are com- 
ing out of its shops for companies who have actually tested them—found their value. These facts were considered before 


the cars were leased: 


1, Airslide car shipping costs less. 


2. High or low density materials can 
be successfully loaded, carried and un- 
loaded. 


3. The expense of individual, small- 
unit containers can be eliminated. 


4. Airslide cars can be loaded by 
gravity and unloaded into any con- 
veying system. 


5. Ladings are protected against 
shrinkage and leakage with minimum 
possibility of contamination. 


6. General American can service 
Airslide cars in its own shops through- 
out the country just as GATX tank 
cars are serviced, 


AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Cat qua, Pennsylvania 


FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM 

The Airslide in car quickly and easily ‘‘fluidizes’’ the lading for com- 
plete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound of air 
pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and evenly to the 
discharge points. 


General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
production engineers to see how you can get the advantages and: 
savings of bulk shipping. Write for information. 


AIRSLIDE 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
i Wi 135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EASILY ACCESSIBLE for periodic inspections, the new GMG-162 motor-generator system has 
fewer components to maintain. It has been designed with overall maintenance needs in mind. 


3 
E E R C 
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SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM INSTALLED ON 


The new coaches on the Canadian National Railways 
carry the latest lighting, air conditioning, heating, 
and other passenger comforts. To supply reliable 
power for this equipment, an improved axle-driven 
motor-generator system, developed by General 
Electric, is installed on 100 cars built by Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd. 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM CUTS COSTS 
The keynote of the new system is simplicity. Fewer 
components means that installation and maintenance 
are easier, and you have fewer parts to stock. Your 
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HIGH RESERVE POWER is available with the new motor-generator. 
Chart shows how current limit increases with train speed in 140- 
volt system. Red area represents extra output. 


New G-E axle-driven motor-generator 
Offers easier maintenance, high reserve power 


100 CANADIAN NATIONAL COACHES 


overall costs are lower. A special feature is the 
mounting of the armature on a full-length sleeve 
so that the shaft can be removed easily without 
disturbing the a-c rotor, fan, or d-c armature. 


RELIABILITY IN OPERATION 
Like all G-E equipment for railroads, the GMG-162 
motor-generator is designed to take the pounding 
and stress of high-speed operation. Sturdy construc- 
tion features help you get thousands of hours of 
outstanding performance. 


EFFICIENT OUTPUT AT VARIOUS SPEEDS 
The new G-E motor-generator delivers full output 
over a wide range -from low speeds up to 100-plus 
mph on the level. This means less drain on your 
storage batteries. Also, it charges low batteries at 
a rapid rate. Fewer standby rechargings are needed. 


More than 2800 G-E axle-driven motor-generators 
and 1300 axle-driven generators are in service on 
Class | railroads. To get fully engineered power 
supply and distribution for your passenger cars, 
call in your G-E Apparatus Sales representative. 
General Electric Co., Sect. 122-14, Schenectady 5,N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


a NEW, STREAMLINED passenger cars on the Canadian National INTERIOR FEATURES include modern lighting, I Ag : 
oo es iar, Railways will make train travel in Canada more pleasant than ever. air conditioning, and water coolers. \ if NATIONAL GS . 
La 
5 : 
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Not merely to sell; but to serve well . . . not only to make good products; but to make them still better . . . 


Western Railroads- 


CARRIERS OF THE PRODUCT 


Phenomenal expansion of Western industry 
owes much to the great Western network of 
railroads—vital carriers of raw materials and 
finished products that serve the rapidly grow- 
ing economy of our nation. Ever alert to the 
demands of this great industrial empire. . . 
leaders of Western railroads have met the chal- 
lenge by adequately providing modern and 
efficient transportation. 
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not only to fill today’s requirements; but to anticipate tomorrow’s—these are the aims that constantly guide CF &| 


OF WESTERN INDUSTRY 


Through the years since 1882, the ever- 
expanding facilities of The Colorado Fuel And 
Iron Corporation, strategically situated at 
Pueblo, Colorado, have provided a steady 
supply of rails and track accessories to meet 
the needs of Western railroads. 

C F & Lis proud of its pioneering association 
with the railroads that serve the West. We 
share their confidence in the future. 


COLORADO 


VEL AN CORPORATION 
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KEEP YOUR PASSENGERS COOL AND HAPPY 


with powerful Ex 


PASSENGERS LIKE the comforts of improved coach facili- 
ties. Good lighting and air-conditioning create goodwill and 
repeat business. When dependable Exide-Ironclad batteries 
are on the job your customers get the traveling comforts you 
are providing. Exides are built to withstand hard, continu- 


THE POSITIVE PLATES are the heart of any battery. Only 
Exide uses a slotted tube construction. By use of tubes, 
more active material is exposed to the electrolyte, providing 
greater power. Also, more active material is retained, giving 
longer working life. 
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ide-lronclad batteries! 


Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ous service. They give worry-free performance and maintain 
high, uniform voltage throughout long stops. Also, because 
of lower costs for operation, maintenance and depreciation 
Exide-Ironclad batteries are your best power buy .. . AT 
ANY PRICE! 


IMPROVED Exide-Ironclads now have power tubes made 
from non-oxidizing plastic for longest battery life. For full 
details, call your Exide sales engineer—write for Form 5010 
(Installation and Maintenance of Car Lighting and Air 
Conditioning Batteries). 


Your best power buy 
AT ANY PRICE! x 


IRONCLAD” BATTERIES 
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DON'T RISK today’s high- 
priced lading ... The 
H-I-B2, your PEERLESS 


protection against loss! 


| 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
4 CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


: 
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DIET 
FOR DIESELS... 


Gargoyle Diesel lubricating oils 
contain all four properties essential 


for efficient engine operation ! 


Yes, Gargoyle Diesel lubricating oils are “just what the 
doctor ordered” for today’s high-speed engines! 


We cooperated closely with operators and builders to 
elation, develop these oils—made exhaustive field evaluations 


DETERGENCY and laboratory tests. Today —on every major road— 
these oils are proving their ability to keep Diesels 


running at top efficiency! 


Let our products, experience and research facilities 


help improve your operations. Just give us a call. 
EFFECTIVE J P Just g 


ANTI-FOAMING 


| 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chucci Lubricate 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


UNUSUAL 
RESISTANCE TO 
OXIDATION 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., Reilread Division, 26 Broodway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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What's New in Products 


Giant Sized Pile Driver 


A pile driver reported to be one of 
the largest of its type has been an- 
nounced by Industrial Brownhoist Cer- 
poration, Bay City, Mich. Known as 
No. 15, the machine is a heavy-duty. 
diesel-electric, full-revolving unit. With 
power-battering leaders 50 ft long, 
which will carry a maximum leader 
load of 26,000 Ib, the machine has 
a reach of 34 ft 1 in. from the cen- 
ter of rotation and 20 ft 6 in. ahead 
of the front axle. The leaders will 
provide a maximum batter of 3 in. per 


ft and, according to the manufacturer, 
can be raised to driving position or 
lowered to traveling position in about 
one minute. 

The pile driver, which weighs 211,- 
000 Ib in full operating rig, is powered 
by two diesel engines with a combined 
horsepower of 385. Each engine drives 
a General Electric traction generator 
which, in turn, powers GE travel mo- 
tors mounted on each of the 614-in. by 
12-in. trucks. Locomotive gear-reduction 
cases have a built-in disengaging mech- 
anism which can be used when the 
pile driver is to be transported in a 


train. The unit has a top travel speed 
of 20 mph and a maximum drawbar 
pull of 21,000 lb. It has been designed 
to haul its own work train and is 
equipped with air brakes for braking 
both the driver and the cars it is 
hauling. 

The machine is equipped with a 
steam-operated pile hammer which is 
fired by a 115-hp Vapor-Clarkson No. 
1630 steam generator with a capacity 
of 4,000 Ib of steam per hour. The unit 
carries water tanks of 600-gal capacity 
for supplying the steam generator and 
a fuel-oil tank of a 275-gal capacity e 


Commercial Lighting Fixture 


A new lighting fixture designed spe- 
cially for railroad office buildings, sta- 
tions and ticket offices has been an- 
nounced by the Cemmercial Lighting 
Division of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn. The 
new fixture includes square and rec- 
tangular units of the same basic de- 
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sign, each unit being a multiple of 
12-in. ceiling blocks available for indi- 
vidual, or for end-to-end continuous 
row mounting. 

Any desired level of illumination is 
said to be obtainable with the fixture, 
which is finished in permanent baked 
white enamel] for maximum light re- 
flection. The fixture housing is heavy- 
gage die-formed steel and the reflector 


is designed to permit access to elec- 
trical components. Units are available 
with rapid start, or standard fluores- 
cent lamps e 


Filmstrip Projectors 


The latest group of filmstrip pro 
jectors introduced by Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, includes the above 
Model 560, a multipurpose unit for 
larger audiences. This projector can 
be used in auditoriums and features 
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More New Products 


“below level” as well as above level 
tilt—a picture can be projected down 
from a balcony as well as from the 


main floor. The “560” will project 
both single and double frame 35mm 
filmstrips and 2 by 2 slides. A man- 


ual slide changer and interchangeable 
masks for single and double frame pro- 
jection are standard equipment. The 
machine is blower cooled e 


Automatic Whiteprinter 


A new, fully automatic, high  pro- 
duction whiteprinting machine the 
“Challenger”—has been announced by 
the C, F. Pease Company, 3818 N. 
Rockwell st., Chicago 18. With auto- 
matic tracing separation, it is a one- 
step feed machine, with printer and 
developer synchronized to a maximum 
of 40 ft per minute, 

Although front and rear print deliv- 
ery is standard, a front or rear auto- 
matic windup device, for continuous 
yardage operation, is available at a 
small additional cost e 


Rail Dolly 


The Simplex Model 72 Rail Dolly, 
designed for use in driving-up expan- 
sion in track, installing welded rail 
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New Box-Car 
Cleaning Unit 


The Vapor Heating Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has developed a portable hydro- 
steam cleaning unit, Model 4989-G, 
which can eject 1,200 gal per hour 
of hot water at 240 psi, or enough 
to clean out the dirtiest freight cars 
quickly and thoroughly. A  Vapor- 
Clarkson 40-hp steam generator in 
the unit develops 120-lb working steam 
pressure in 2 minutes from cold water 
and over 1,100 lb of steam per hour 
which is directed through a Sellers in- 
jector where the steam heats the water 
and the pressure is increased by a 
venturi in the injector. 

The unit is mounted on a two-wheel 
trailer, enclosed in a trim metal cab- 
inet with large doors so the operator 
can easily reach all controls. Fuel tanks 
for eight hours of operation and a 
float-control water supply tank are in- 
corporated in the cabinet. High pres- 
sure steam hoses and a cleaning gun 
are included with the unit. 

Automatic controls on the steam gen- 
erator cause the machine to make 
steam only when the cleaning gun is 


turned on; the steam generator auto- 
matically cycles on and off to hold the 
working steam pressure. 

A 4\%-hp gasoline engine drives the 
feed water pump, blower, fuel pump 
and magneto for constant ignition, or a 
2-hp electric motor may be used. Hot 
gases from the forced-draft fuel-oil fire 
in the steam generator wipe over the 
patented steel coils and efficiently turn 
the water pumped through the coils 
into steam, Steam pressures can be 
changed from 75 to 290 lb by adjust- 
ing one control. The steam generator 
consumes fuel oil at the rate of 9 gal 
per hr when running continuously, 

This hydrosteam cleaning unit is 
equipped to do effective cleaning in 
three ways: by jetting out 180-deg 
water under 240-lb pressure; by jetting 
hot water under pressure mixed with 
a cleaning detergent; and steam clean- 
ing with or without detergents. One of 
these methods will generally remove 
the most obstinate dirt and clean rail- 
road box and refrigerator cars between 
shipments sufficiently to permit up- 
grading the cars for higher commodity 
loading and thus increase railroad 
freight revenue e 


and changing switch pojnts, has been 
announced by Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Broadview, Ill. The units are for use 
in pairs and consist essentially of a 
roller mounted on a low stand with 
guides on each side to prevent the 
rails from slipping off. The stand also 
has cleats on its base to anchor it 
firmly as it rests on a tie. 

When used for driving rails to elim- 
inate expansion, the device is said to 
increase safety and cut damage to 
rail ends because the bumping rail 
can be more easily controlled. Because 
friction is greatly reduced, fewer men 
are required to power the driving rail. 
A series of the dollies can also be used 
for placement of long lengths of 
welded rail. 

The unit is reported to be especially 
useful in adjusting rails in tunnels, 
on bridges and on main lines where 
speed is important. The manufacturer 
recommends the use of the dollies in 
conjunction with Simplex Rail Expand- 
ers. As a rail is bumped, the expander 
is tightened, thereby preventing the 
bumped rail from slipping back. The 


dolly weighs 16 lb and has overall 
dimensions of 8 in. by 81% in. by 354 
in. in height. The roller is 2 in. im 
diameter and 71% in. long e 


Self-Propelled Track Cleaner 


An off-track self-propelled loader, 
the “125 Hiloader Track Cleaner.” 
produced by Athey Products Corpora- 
tion, 5631 W. 65th st., Chicago 38, is 
said to load as much as 10 cubic yards 
of loose debris from track areas each 
minute. 

Operated by only one man, the 
loader is not tied to the rails and 
can take on additional jobs. Coal, 
stone and other materials can be 
loaded from stockpiles, and snow can 
be cleared at the rate of 25 cubic 
yards a minute. A 15-ft discharge 
conveyor swivels 55 deg to either side 
to cast material into trucks or hopper 
and gondola cars. 

Power is provided by a 125-hp en- 
gine e 
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Tus Bucyrus-Erie Shovel is building profits as well 
as roadbed for the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. A 
money-saving Cat* D318 Diesel Engine is powering 
its %4-yard bucket. 

Like all dependable Caterpillar Diesels, the D318 
operates on inexpensive No. 2 furnace oil, and uses 
it sparingly. Fuel cost is measured in pennies! 


But Caterpillar Diesel Engines pay off in more 
than fuel economy. Their high availability and long 
life add up to big dollar savings. Costs drop if equip- 
ment is ready for work when your men are —and 
that’s the type of availability you can count on from 
Caterpillar off- and on-track equipment. 


In addition, you can get genuine Cat parts within 
a matter of hours from your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 
He will go anywhere, at any time. He always keeps 
parts in stock for your equipment. And no matter 


how old your Caterpillar equipment may be, it never 
becomes an orphan. Parts are available — always. 

So cut down your parts inventory problem the 
next time you order new equipment or the next time 
you repower. Specify Caterpillar power. Leading 
manufacturers of railroad and construction equipment 
can supply it. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


Cat and Caterpilias are registered \rademarks 
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It’s time you asked: 


Since Alcoa first introduced them in 1938, aluminum 
bearings have been making deep inroads where bimetallic 
bearings were considered standard. Little by little, 
management groups in all industries have seen com- 
petitors’ problems solved by the adoption of them—and 
hundreds have asked, “What IS behind the success of 
aluminum bearings?” 

For one thing, aluminum bearings are one piece. Heat is 
evenly distributed, quickly dissipated. The relative softness 
of aluminum bearing materials prevents scoring of shafts 
by dirt particles. Yet aluminum is hard enough to groove 
slightly, and “roll out” particles, and allow them to be 
trapped by the oil filter. What's more, these long-lasting 
bearings in many cases actually cost less than the bearings 
you're now using! 

Alcoa’s team of research and development engineers 
spent years in the development of this special bearing 
alloy. These men, already familiar with the railroad indus- 
try, knew the alloy must have optimum resistance to corro- 
sion; must offer the last word in load-carrying ability. 
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What’s behind the success 
of aluminum bearings? 


| 


Working hand-in-hand with Fairbanks-Morse, these 
Alcoa engineers developed, machined and installed the 
world’s first aluminum bearings for diesel locomotives. 
Now, after years of trouble-free experience with them, 
Fairbanks-Morse specifies Alcoa® Aluminum Bearings for 
the full engine set in their great new TRAIN MASTER 
Locomotive! 

So, it’s time you asked, “What's behind the success of 
aluminum bearings?”—and the man to ask is the Alcoa 
sales engineer, or call your nearby Alcoa sales office. 
The number is listed under “Aluminum” in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. Or write: ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1988-J] Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 
ALUMINU AA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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AMCRECO 


Here is a simple, effective formula for cutting 
your rising maintenance-of-way costs—Cut 
costs by reducing the amount of maintenance 
needed — Reduce the amount of maintenance 
needed by using products that stand up longer 
and give extra years of maintenance-free 
service. Amcreco cross ties, bridge timbers, 
poles and plank — pressure treated with 


creosote — fit this formula for cutting 
maintenance costs. 


Take advantage of our nearly half-a- 
century of experience in treating and 
processing wood for the railroad 
industry. Any of our nearby sales 


offices will be glad to discuss your 
needs with you. 


Products” 


CROSS TIES TIMBERS POLES PLANK 
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STOP RISING MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY COSTS WITH 
ES 


On the Feather River Route of the 
Western Pacific, 


These Okonite-Okoprene Signal Cables 
installed on Western Pacific right-of-way 
ore continuously exposed to weather 
extremes. 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


selects OKONITE 


SIGNAL CABLES for 
all-weather dependability 


The Western Pacific Railroad, in com- 
pany with over 100 Class I railroads, 
relies on Okonite-Okoprene cables for 
dependable, all-weather service on 
their signal systems. On the San 
Division, Western 
Pacific uses Okonite-Okoprene mul- 
tiple conductor signal cables as later- 
als from track to signals. This is 
another example of the vital jobs 
capably handled by Okonite cables 
in railroad service. 


Okonite insulation, made of nat- 
ural Up-River Fine Para Rubber, has 
malin itself in service for over 75 
years. It is always vulcanized in a 


continuous metal mold to assure a 
uniform cure. Perfect centering of the 
conductor is assured by the strip- 
insulating process. Okoprene, an ex- 
clusive Okonite neoprene formula- 
tion, protects the cable against 
weather extremes, alkalies, moisture 
and acids, as well as mechanical dam- 
age and most oils. 


Okonite cables have proved them- 
selves in service under the most diffi- 
cult operating conditions for every 
important railroad use. Write for 
Bulletin RA1078 for information on 
Okonite cables for railroad use to 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


ONITE &iinsulated cables 
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How Best Avoid 
Government Ownership? 


On at least one question all railroad men are 
in agreement—none of them wants government 
ownership and operation of railroads, It follows 
that none of them wants to take any action likely 
to invite such an eventuality. In the meantime, 
many railroads find it necessary to continue the 
operation of services which incur substantial loss- 
es—losses which, if unchecked, constitute in them- 
selves the most active and dangerous of all threats 
of socialization. That is to say—there is no situa- 
tion which so certainly invites government owner- 
ship as one in which a company offering an indis- 
pensable service finds itself unable to pay neces- 
sary expenses from available revenues. 

But, in their praiseworthy dislike for gov- 
ernment ownership or anything resembling it, 
need railroad people experience any qualms in ac- 
cepting compensation from government, federal 
or local, which constitutes no more than reason- 
able indemnification of railroad owners for pal- 
pable injury done them by government action? Any 
fair appraisal of the total amount of such injury 
would come to a figure of many billions. Such 
injury includes a deliberate prohibition by govern- 
ment of an opportunity for railroad owners to earn 
a return equal to that of owners of other indus- 
tries. It embraces the obligation placed on the rail- 
roads to provide “stand-by” facilities and equip- 
ment for national defense and to continue unprof- 
itable services. It includes the high-handed way in 
which, as a purchaser of transportation, the gov- 
ernment has been dealing with the railroads (e.g., 
the diversion from the rails of mail tonnage un- 
der a system of charging that does not permit the 
railroads to hold on to the tonnage for which they 
have an obvious “inherent advantage’). It includes 
the damage done to railroad values by deliberate 
government action to enable less economical agen- 
cies to divert traffic away from the railroads (e.g., 
the New York State Barge Canal). 

The danger in getting indemnified for 
such injury lies, not in compromise with principles 
of private enterprise, but in the possibility that 
compensation might come with strings attached 
which would further restrict the freedom of rail- 
road owners to operate their own property, If this 
danger could be surmounted, there would be an 
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obvious advantage—to the government and _ the 
public as well as the railroads—in that such in- 
demnification would greatly strengthen the rail- 
roads’ credit, providing them with the means to 
improve their plant, equipment and service. As far 
as contributing to improvement in general busi- 
ness is concerned, a billion dollars expended to re- 
vive railroad credit and expenditures would do the 
work of $20 billion spent in direct “public works.” 

Practical guidance in one aspect of this thorny 
line of inquiry may be found in conclusions 
reached by Ralph Budd, former president of the 
Burlington, after five distinguished years as chair- 
man of the Chicago Transit Authority, On retir- 
ing from this latter office at his own request sev- 
eral months ago, Mr. Budd wrote the mayor a pre- 
scription for big-city transit which faces frankly 
the conclusion that the community has financial 
responsibility for mass public transportation. No- 
where in Mr. Budd's letter did he address himself 
to suburban services rendered by privately owned 
railroads. Nevertheless, it is not improper to note 
in his prescription for publicly owned local transit 
in Chicago those concepts which offer logical par- 
allels with railroad commuter service. 

The retiring CTA head raised the question 
whether the Authority can go on providing a nec- 
essary social service under the present terms, 
whereby auto riders benefit from ever growing im- 
provements out of public funds, while bus and 
train riders must support directly, from fares, not 
only their present costs, but the costs of past and 
future improvements. He showed that the rapid 
transit lines actually represent ‘‘a very costly grade 
separation project” and concluded that: “Consid- 
eration should be given to a plan whereby the 
riders of CTA will be relieved of some of the cost 
of operating this citywide grade separation, main- 
ly for the benefit of private automobile users on 
the streets.” 

Back in 1945, President Fred G. Gurley of 
the Santa Fe expressed himself in an address as 
completely opposed to “anything which even ap- 
proaches putting the government in the railroad 
business.” However, he added, if the practice of 
putting government money into other transporta- 
tion continues, then he believed it would be fair 
for the government to allow the railroads tax 
credits for roadway improvements. 

Since there is no let-up in government expen- 
ditures for the benefit of agencies of transportation 
other than railroads, we believe the possibilities of 
getting a greater measure of equality for the rail- 
roads along the lines suggested by Messrs. Budd 
and Gurley ought to be explored. 
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ON THE MAIN) FLOOR, 80-truck capacity Towveyor 
moves freight from cars to various “zone areas” in the 
terminal at a speed of 120 ft per min, The zone destina- 
tions are ehalked on the small metal plates. 


FREIGHT IS SOMETIMES UNLOADED in the zones, 
but if volume permits it is left on the four-wheel trucks 
to avoid rehandling. The Erie purchased 800 house trucks 
for this operation; it already had 200. 
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To get more capacity and efficiency 
from this Chicago freighthouse the 


Erie switched to mechanized operation 


Jnstallation of mechanized equipment in the inbound 
house, and a plan of operation that makes the most of 
such equipment, has actually added new capacity to the 
Erie’s 14th Street freight terminal in Chicago. New 
lighting has reclaimed some unused basement space, but 
the real gains have been on the first and second floors. 
There the road has installed a Towveyor system, a Lam- 
son roller conveyor system, new lighting and a five mas- 
ter-station intercommunication system. One of three ex- 
isting elevators was replaced and a fourth one added. 
Also new: A brick connecting house and center plat- 
form, giving the entire freighthouse a “W” shape. 

By these changes the road is improving service for its 
customers. The entire freighthouse operation is more 
efficient. During the first two months of operation 
there was realized a substantial reduction in time be- 
tween unloading freight cars and loading highway ve- 
hicles. Fewer shipments are “Can’t Locate,” “Over,” and 
“Short.” Likelihood of concealed damage is less because 
of reduced handling. Both the railroad and its employees 
are benefiting because jobs are easier and safer and be- 
cause labor turnover is lessened. The mechanized sort- 
ing of small shipments has been found to be a great 
improvement over the old system of manual sorting. 

Before the new equipment was placed in operation last 
May, the Erie conducted training classes for about 20 key 
employees of the terminal. These extended over a two- 
month period, Among other things, 15 men memorized 
a new alaphabetical sorting guide which lists zone num- 
bers for the Chicago delivery area. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FREIGHT, called “soup,” moves by 
Towveyor to the south end of the freighthouse where it is 


removed and placed on the 32-ft power conveyor loading 
table. Destination: upstairs, via the elevating conveyor. 


ALONG THE ASSORT CONVEYOR on the second floor 
are seven gravity conveyor “fingers.” Pushers, at each 
“finger,” sort freight by the marker’s zone numbers— 
pushing the packages onto assigned gravity conveyors. 


MARKERS at the head of the elevating conveyor on the 
second floor check addresses and chalk on proper zone 


numbers as the packages start along the 157-ft powered 


assort conveyor. 


LOADED HOUSE TRUCKS move from the “fingers” to 
designated zone areas on the second floor. Yale work- 
savers, called “‘walkies,” are used since there is no Tow- 
veyor on this floor. 


UPSTAIRS, the freight is stacked in neat piles in the zone 
areas, ready for the delivery clerks. As on the first floor, 
72-in. fluorescent lamps were coupled with 500-watt in- 
candescents for overhead lighting. 


READY TO GO, house trailers from the basement are 
moved by elevators to the first floor, and thence by 
Mercury gas tractors to the loading platform. The station 
has four elevators, including one completely new one. 


THE BASEMENT was reclaimed and is now used principal- 
ly for freight destined beyond Chicago. Such freight comes 
down by elevator, in house trucks, direct from ink 
cars to be assembled in destination zones. 


A FIVE-MASTER-STATION INTERCOM system, by 
Webster, is a time and step saver. A separate intercom 
setup, using two Webster Teletalks, connects the second- 
floor markers with first-floor loaders at the conveyor table. 
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E. H. HALLMANN—“It is vital to the present and future 
welfare of the railroad industry that we make the most 
of this valuable asset (railroad employees).” 


R. P. HART—“Is it possible to arrange for a higher per- 
centage of man-hours to be spent on the job at productive 
work?” 


What's Ahead for Supervisors ? 


Management Tells Roadmasters and B&B men to plan for... 


® Careful cost control 

® Greater efficiency 

© Better employee relations 
@ H-bomb attack 


The responsibilities of supervisory officers in the 
maintenance-of-way structures departments are 
heavier now than ever before, and are destined to grow 
even heavier in the future. These thoughts were expressed 
or implied time and again in addresses of top-ranking 
railway officers at the conventions of the Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association and the American 
Railway Bridge & Building Association, held at the Con- 
rad Hilton hotel, Chicago, last week. 

In line with customary practice, these conventions 
were held concurrently but separately, except that on two 
occasions the groups were brought together to hear 
addresses of mutual interest. The separate sessions were 
devoted largely to the consideration and discussion of 
technical committee reports on timely subjects. The joint 
sessions were given over almost entirely to addresses on 
subjects having to do more with the broader questions 
facing maintenance-of-way supervisors. 


CAREFUL COST CONTROL 


“In the light of reduced income, keener competition 
and ... increased costs for labor and materials, supervis- 
ors must now be more alert than ever before to adopt re- 
finements that will effect still greater economies in the 
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maintenance of our railway facilities.” So spoke R. P. 
Hart, chief operating officer of the Missouri Pacific 
lines, after citing figures to show how the efforts of su- 
pervisory personnel in the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ment have already produced substantial savings. He 
pointed out, for example, that, while wages have gone up 
2% to 24% times in the last 10 years, total expenditures 
for maintenance-of-way and structures have increased 
only about 25 per cent. 

To secure the best results from mechanical aids now 
being used in maintenance-of-way work, “you must ob- 
serve their operations closely to be sure you are getting 
full efficiency from them,” declared Mr. Hart. In addi- 
tion, supervisors were urged to study their equipment 
personnally and “‘become intimately acquainted with it” 
in order to “get the best results from its operation.” 
Neglect can be very expensive “if you have a number 
of men standing idle for even a short time at present- 
day rates of pay.” 

Trouble with equipment is not the only cause of lost 
man-hours, observed Mr. Hart. “Proper organization of 
forces and correct distribution of manpower is essential 
to the fullest and most efficient use of labor. Only by 
close observation of your crew in action can you tell 
whether each workman is consistently performing, hour 
after hour, a reasonable amount of effective work.” 

He also made the point that foremen look to the su- 
pervisor for direction. “Their operations are hindered, 
or perhaps stopped, if you fail to keep them supplied 
with proper materials or neglect to provide them needed 
instructions or plans. Your failure brings indecision to 
them, and any indecision on their part means lost man- 
hours and wasted maintenance or construction funds.” 

“Progress must not stop,” Mr. Hart remarked. “Wages 
and material costs may go still higher.” He urged that 
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G. W. MILLER (left) extended greetings from the Ameri- 
ean Railway Engineering Association. At center, LEE 


MAYFIELD, president of the American Railway Bridge 


more efficient ways be found to do things, that improve- 
ments be made in machines to render them more effec- 
tive, that more productive man-hours be obtained out of 
the working day, and that better materials be found. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 


A somewhat similar line of thought was developed in 
an address by M. I. Dunn, vice president-construction 
and maintenance, Chesapeake & Ohio, who spoke on 
“Immediate and Long Range Future of Maintenance of 
Way.” Mr. Dunn is of the opinion that “the railways 
will continue to dominate the freight transportation field 
during the foreseeable future,” but that railway passen- 
ger train mileage “will no doubt continue to shrink.” 
For this reason he expects that, as time goes on, “the 
roadmaster will have less concern with the buttons and 
bows that go with maintenance of track for the few 
passenger trains now operated by the average road. He 
will be more concerned with the safe maintenance of 
track for high-speed freight trains because we cannot 
compete for the most desirable freight traffic unless we 
give fast, dependable and damage-free service. 

“In view of mounting costs and shrinking budgets, 
this future maintenance for high-speed freight service 
may seem in the order of a herculean task,” said Mr. 
Dunn. Its accomplishment, he said, will be facilitated 
by “three tried tools,” namely, mechanization, gang main- 
tenance and programming. 

To develop the importance of mechanization Mr. 
Dunn presented figures to show that “a track laborer re- 
ceives about the same wage today for two hours’ work 
as he did for eight hours in 1936.” These accelerated 
wage increases, he said, are the primary reason for the 
development and adoption of mechanization. “To state 
it very simply, many small groups of a few men, each 
working with hand tools at the prevailing high wages 
each small group with a foreman, cannot produce work 
as economically as a unit consisting of labor-saving 
machinery with foreman and men trained to operate 
the machines. We cannot afford to pay out most of our 
maintenance money for section labor where the propor- 
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& Building Association; at right, H. W. KELLOGG, presi- 
dent, Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association 
of America. 


tion, dollarwise, for foreman supervision is very high.” 

Mr. Dunn declared that a program has to be formulat- 
ed and followed. “Under programming, a supervisor 
does not have to divide his time between 15 to 20 fore- 
men in order to cover the work being done on his dis- 
trict. He must devote the majority of his supervision to 
the one or two program gangs on his district which 
perform practically all of his production work.” One 
by-product of programming, he said, is reduced motor- 
car movements and, most importantly, a smaller num- 
ber of locations where delays to trains may occur. 

Explaining the type of programming he had in mind, 
Mr. Dunn said that “the goal to set is to have a program 
each. year which, if carried out, will result in the work 
being done that is necessary for the state of mainte- 
nance that the management desires, to translate this to 
man-hours and to see that the man-hours are authorized 
and expended in such a manner as to result in the ac- 
complishment of the program.” 

Mr. Dunn sees this kind of programming as some- 
thing new. “We are no longer firemen rushing from point 
to point just ahead of trouble. The millions of dollars 
that have been put into the railroads have, I hope, 
brought us to a point where, please heaven, we shall 
never have to go back to that situation.” 


BETTER EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Still another area in which the responsibilities of su- 
pervisors are increasing is in the direction of promot- 
ing the loyalty and unity of railroad employees, accord- 
ing to E. H. Hallmann, director of personnel of the IIli- 
nois Central. “Just as a building or bridge depends on 
its foundation for stability and strength, a railroad must 
depend on the unity, efficiency and loyalty of its em- 
ployees to win and hold public good will,” he said. 

Its employees are a railroad’s greatest asset, Mr. Hall- 
mann declared. The preservation of this asset is “vital to 
the present and future welfare of the railroad indus- 
try.” To do this, he said, we must accomplish three 
things: “First, we must be more selective in hiring new 
employees; second, we must do a thorough job of in- 
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M. S. WESTLUND, Electric Tamper & Equipment Co.; 
R. H. Beeder, assistant chief engineer, Santa Fe system. 


r, Missouri Pacifie; E. L. 
Anderson, chief engineer, Frisco; W. H. Hobbs, chief 
engineer system, MP. 


R. M. SMITH, district engines 


doctrinating and training new employees; and third, we 
must identify the better-than-average employees . . . and 
help them achieve what their abilities promise.” 

In putting the first of these three essentials into effect, 
“the importance of careful hiring cannot be overempha- 
sized,” said Mr. Hallmann. “If we are going to build 
strong railroads for the future, we must have high-qual- 
ity personnel; we must do everything consistent to keep 
troublemakers and incompetents out of our service. . 
We must set up employment procedures that will help 
identify applicants who give promise of meeting certain 
specifications,” 

Mr. Hallmann emphasized the importance of keep- 
ing employees informed on the things they want to know 
about. This hunger for information is perfectly natural, 
he said. The average employee spends more hours on 
the job and with his fellow employees and supervisors 
than he does with his family, neighbors, union leaders 
or any other group. “His job means a lot to him. He 
wants all the information about it he can get. Manage- 
ment must either share information with the employee. 
or the employee will fall back on the grapevine and ac- 
cept biased rumors and heresay.” 

In putting the third essential into effect, Mr. Hallmann 
said it was important to look for certain qualities in the 
employee who aspires to be a supervisor. For one thing, 
he said, “he must have some creative imagination. He 
requires initiative. He has to be able to assume re- 
sponsibility rather than being a buck passer. He is going 
to make some mistakes, of course, but if he has good, 
old-fashioned common sense it will go a long way toward 
making up for a few mistakes.” 


H-BOMB ATTACK 


The fourth speaker at the joint sessions was C. P. 
Fisher, general manager of the Chicago Union Station 
Company, who gave his listeners a chill by a descrip- 


tion of what is likely to occur in the event of an H-bomb 
attack and by outlining the responsibilities that weuld 
face maintenance-of-way supervisory officers in such an 
eventuality. Mr. Fisher spoke in his capacity as operating 
officer, Northern Region, Railroad Section, Illinois Civ- 
il Defense Agency. His talk was illustrated by moving 
pictures. 

H-bombs, he said, are 1,000 times as powerful as the 
A-bombs used on Nagasaki and Hiroshima in Japan, and 
the area of blast is 10 times that of the smaller bomb. 
The total area of damage may exceed 1,250 square 
miles, 

The responsibility for determining the extent of 
the damage to railroad facilities will be placed on the 
men in charge of maintenance of the tracks and struc- 
tures. Then decisions must be made as to the areas 
which can be repaired quickly to return the important 
lines and facilities to service. 

Mr. Fisher told how the railroads serving Chicago 
have been integrated into plans for coping with an H- 
bomb attack. As soon as the bombed areas can be sur- 
veyed, track forces will begin to inspect tracks in main 
lines and yards, while bridge and building forces will 
check viaducts and bridges, and signal forces will begin 
ascertaining the damage sustained by signal and com- 
munications systems. 

Various units of work equipment will be assigned 
as needed to clean up bridges or viaducts, buildings or 
other obstructions that may have toppled onto essen- 
tial trackage. He does not anticipate that there will be 
any “insurmountable situations for us even in the face 
of this new horror. With our plan and organization the 
railroads of Chicago are well prepared to carry on.” 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATIONS 


In the election of officers in the Roadmasters’ Association, 
R. G. Simmons, general roadmaster of the Milwaukee at 
Chicago, was advanced from first vice-president to presi- 
dent; W. M. S. Dunn, general roadmaster, Nickel Plate, 
Bellevue, Ohio, from second vice-president to first vice- 
president; and J. E, Griffith, assistant chief engineer main- 
tenance of way and structures, Southern, Knoxville, Tenn., 
was elected second vice-president. New directors are G. W. 
Neal, superintendent, Chattahoochee Valley, West Point, 
Ga., and D. C. Hastings, division engineer, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, Richmond, Va. E. E. Crowley, div- 
ision engineer, Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N. Y., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

In the Bridge & Building Association, H. M. Harlow, 
assistant general supervisor, bridges and buildings, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Richmond, Va.. was advanced from first 
vice-president to president; J, A. Jorlett, assistant engineer 
bridges and buildings, Pennsylvania, New York, from 
second vice-president to first vice-president; R. R. Gunder- 
son, bridge and structural engineer, Western Maryland, 
Baltimore, from third vice-president to second vice-presi- 
dent; W. H. Huffman, assistant engineer maintenance, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Chicago, from fourth vice-president 
to third vice-president; and M. H. Dick, western editor, 
Railway Age, Chicago, was elected fourth vice-president. 
Directors elected were J. F. Warrenfells, (re-elected), assis- 
tant division engineer, Seaboard Air Line, Raleigh, N. C.; 
H. D. Curie, master carpenter, Baltimore & Ohio, Garrett, 
Ind.; and J. M. Lowry, chief engineer, St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, Tyler, Tex. L. C. Winkelhaus, assistant structural 
engineer, C&NW, Chicago, was reelected treasurer. 
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How to Improve Freight Operation 


Faster overall freight train movement can be attained by spending more rather 


than less time on yard inspection 


M aking a train up quickly, dropping off some loaded 
cars if necessary to avoid exceeding allowable air leak- 
age and brake-pipe gradient, then rushing this train 
off on an unpredictable journey—this procedure is 
hardly a positive approach to providing fast economi- 
cal freight service. 

It is unreasonable to assume that a freight train can 
be moved from origin to destination as quickly as 
possible if inspection time is cut to the point where 
an adequate check cannot be made of the train equip- 
ment before departure. This practice results too often 
in delay to the train concerned and to other revenue 
trains in the vicinity—as well as in possible damage 
to lading. 

These were among the conclusions reached in an 
investigation conducted by the St. Louis Air Brake 
Club for a report that was to have been presented at 
this year’s cancelled meeting of the Air Brake Asso- 
ciation. The investigation analyzed 228 delays on sev- 
eral railroads over a two-month period. Its purpose 
was to study delays en route and ways to eliminate the 
causes. The study showed that delays en route are more 
costly than delays in terminals and that the great ma- 
jority of the former can be prevented. 

A check was made of nine of the 228 delays picked 
at random to determine how much interference re- 
sulted to trains other than the one on which the 
breakdown occurred, The nine cases picked resulted in 
total delay of 13 hours for the trains directly affected, 
while five other trains were delayed a total of nine 
additional hours. If each of the nine trains on which 
the delay occurred had been permitted an extra hour 
in the terminal for adequate maintenance of the air- 
brake equipment these fourteen trains, representing a 
22-hour delay, could probably have reached their des- 
tination much sooner. If more thorough inspection 


WHAT ST. LOUIS BRAKE CLUB TESTS SHOWED 


CAUSES FOR THE TRAIN DELAYS EN ROUTE AND THE TIME LOST 


Number Average time 
total Delay time delays 
Delays due to: delays Hr : Min Hr : Min 
25 12 56 0 31 
2. Air leaks or broken pipes 25 15 4) 0 38 
3. Undesired emergency ... 28 10 7 0 22 
4. Broken knuckles ............ 26 19 28 0 45 
5. Drawbar failures ............ 2 3 30 1 45 
6. Break-in-twos 27 12 0 27 
8. Coupler failures ............ 31 37 42 1 13 
9. Miscellaneous... 8 4 40 0 35 
228 138 0 


would have eliminated all delays, 22 hours would have 
been saved with an expenditure of only the nine extra 
inspection hours, reducing the losses in time, man-hours, 
cost of equipment and possible lading damage. 

If the ratio of nine hours indirect for every 13 hours 
of direct delay held approximately true for all the 228 
instances, the total delay time to all trains concerned 
would have been at least 200 hours. With each train 
having a 5-man crew, this is a loss of 1,000 man- 
hours—some of it at overtime rates. This is of course 
in addition to the loss in equipment availability, pos- 
sible damaged lading and repairs. 


Present Inspection Inadequate 


In a single freight car there are 55 places where air 
leakage can occur—17 in the AB valve and 38 in the 
remainder of the system. Leakage in the portion of 
the system other than the brake pipe cannot be de- 


COMMON MISTAKES IN MAKING YARD AIR LEAKAGE TEST 


1. Wearing ear muffs while walking the train in 
cold weather to listen for audible leaks. 

2. Walking the train at a distance while another 
train is moving so near or so fast that audible 
leaks cannot be heard. 

3. Inspecting brake-pipe leakage after a heavy 
brake-pipe reduction has reduced the audibil- 
ity of leaks due to the lower brake-pipe pres- 
sure, 

4. Inspecting car brakes with the yard pressure 
too low. The yard pressure must be at least as 
much as is in the brake pipe after the stand- 
ard 15-Ib reduction has been made. This lower 


pressure might reduce a leak to where it 
would pass the yard test; yet at the higher road 
pressure the leak would exceed the limits. 

5. Failure to walk the train and detect audible 
leaks after an emergency application has been 
initiated from a fully charged train to reveal 
major system leaks that might not otherwise 
be detected. 

6. Failure to provide tools for tightening nuts and 
bolts found to be loose. 

7. Incomplete inspection and servicing from fear 
of working on a train which lacks blue flag 
protection. 
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tected by present tests because that portion of the sys- 
tem is cut off from the brake pipe when the brakes 
are applied during the brakepipe leakage test. 

When excessive leakage exists in some parts of the 
air-brake system on one car the brakes may fail to 
release and result in a costly delay to replace burned 
out shoes, a broken knuckle or a pulled drawbar. Best 
practice requires that leakage in the AB valve or reser- 
voirs, especially, should be corrected immediately. Since 
this valve controls the brake system it should be in 
condition at all times to respond to the will of the 
engineman and not to the effects of undesirable leakage. 

Among recent developments to aid in combating leak- 
age is the brake-pipe flow indicator which tells the en- 
ginemen if enough leakage develops en route to war- 
rant correction. It also indicates such things as ap- 
plications initiated by the conductor from the caboose 
so that the engineman can take action to prevent a 
break-in-two. 

A brake-system leakage-testing device measures the 


total system leakage in a cut of cars when the train 
brakes are released and charged, supplementing the 
single-car testing device which registers only brake- 
pipe leakage on a single car. As this system device 
tests on a charged basis, it indicates auxiliary-reservoir 
as well as brake-pipe leakage, both of which can be 
corrected promptly and eliminated in the cut of cars 
prior to the terminal tests. Application and release 
tests can also be made with this device after the train 
is made up so that when the road locomotive and 
crew arrive a great majority of the leaks will have 
been corrected and the train will be ready to pass the 
terminal test and depart. 

Another important consideration in reducing delays 
is the yard charging plant to precharge trains with 
clean and dry compressed air. Good yard charging- 
plant installations result in improved train handling 
when the cars are placed in trains, and will allow the 
inspection forces time to eliminate leaks before train 
tests are made, 


Gas-Turbine 
Operation 
Extended 


The Union Pacific is now operating gas turbine-electric 
locomotives east from Green River, Wyo., to Laramie, 
as well as west to Ogden, Utah. At an early date, it is 
planned to continue their service farther east to 
Cheyenne. They are pooled with other power, and are 
shown no favoritism. In fact, they are given all the duty 
that traffic will permit. 

The present demand of traffic is for higher train 
speeds with proportionately reduced train lengths, and 
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freight-train speeds are now higher than passenger 
train speeds were 20 or 30 years ago. 

All of the 25 gas-turbine units will be in service by 
the latter part of this year. The fuel being used at pres- 
ent is somewhat lighter than Bunker C, and fuel costs 
per gross ton-mile are now no greater than for diesel 
locomotives. No difficulty is being experienced in hand- 
ling the lighter oil. 

All units are hostled in the yards with power from 
the auxiliary diesel engine, and the turbine is shut 
down if the locomotive is to be idle more than half an 
hour. 

On the newer units, of which there are now nine 
in service, the turbines are shut down on long descend- 
ing grades and excitation for the motors which then act 
as generators for dynamic braking is obtained from the 
auxiliary power plant. 

Minor improvements are constantly being made. 
Troubles with the turbines have been practically elimin- 
ated and are now confined to minor equipment and 
accessories, 

Combustion chamber life has been extended, and pro- 
gress in this direction is being continued. This involves 
improved design and materials with resultant better use 
of fuel and elimination of hot spots in combustion cham- 
bers and turbine. 

The use of a special inspection instrument called a 
Boroscope, developed by the General Electric Company, 
has been particularly effective. It permits inspection of 
all interior surfaces of combustion chambers through 
a small hole in the side of each of the six. It has greatly 
reduced the likelihood of tear-down of chambers before 
such an operation has become necessary. It also shows 
whether the work of assembly is good after it is com- 
pleted. Experience indicates that the life of combustion- 
chamber liners will be extended from 400 to 1,200 to 
1,500 hours. 

Major gas-turbine maintenance work is done at Green 
River, under the supervision of a four-man gas-turbine 
staff, consisting of B. V. Johnson, R. E. Prince, L. F. 
Zieler and R. C. Hill. 
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MAKING HIS PLEA for “selective consolidations,” Katy 
President Fraser said railroad management has been “too 
prone to pass off . .. problems of neighboring lines.” 


RAILWAY AGE’S SCHMIDT diagnosed ills which caused 
railroads to fail this test; “If your gross isn’t three times 
what it was before the war, you're not in business.” 


Cost-Cutting Mergers Advocated 


President Fraser of Katy proposed “selective” consolidations in address to 


AAR Treasury Division—Railway Age’s Schmidt called for new pricing and 


government policies recognizing economic and political facts of life 


Selective consolidation of strong and weak neighbor- 
ing railroads is favored by Donald V. Fraser, president 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, as a means of solving what 
he calls the industry’s “formidable problem” of costs. 

Mr. Fraser made this proposal in an address at the 
annual meeting of the AAR Treasury Division, which 
was held at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., from September 6 to 9, inclusive. He emphasized 
that he was not advocating an overall consolidation plan: 
he means only mergers which will result in “obvious ad- 
vantages to all parties,” and which “prove to be in the 
public interest.” 

The Katy president was followed on the meeting’s pro- 
gram by William H. Schmidt, Jr., executive editor of 
Railway Age, who appraised the standing of the rail- 
road industry in a growing economy. He found it “not 
doing too well.” 


Must “Get in Business Again” 


To “get in business again,” as Mr. Schmidt put it, the 
railroads should obtain from regulatory authorities more 
freedom to effect a “new look” in pricing and services, 
and reappraise their policies on regulation and govern- 
ment aids, since efforts made up to the present are ob- 
viously failing to produce results, even when the politi- 
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cal climate is the most favorable that can be expected. 

Other speakers at the meeting were A. Henry Wal- 
ter, director of the ICC Bureau of Inquiry and Compli- 
ance, and A, R. Seder, AAR vice-president in charge of 
the Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation De- 
partment. Division Chairman A. M. Jacobs, secretary 
and treasurer of the Katy, presided at the meeting. 

At the election session, P. D. Fox, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Pennsylvania, was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Jacobs in the chairmanship. Mr. Fox had 
been vice-chairman, and he was succeeded in that posi- 
tion by F. O. Linstead, treasurer of the Chicago & North 
Western. Richard E. Keefer continues as secretary. 

The division was the first organization to meet in 
the Greenbrier’s new theater. The meeting was the divi- 
sion’s fourteenth, but it was the forty-third annual meet- 
ing of railroad treasury officers, including those held 
by the former Railway Treasury Officers Association. 

About 420 members and guests attended. They were 
welcomed to the Greenbrier by John E. Kusik, vice-pres- 
ident—finance, Chesapeake & Ohio. J. J. Anzalone, C&O 
treasurer, was chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. The division’s 1955 meeting will be held at the 
Roney Plaza, Miami Beach, Fla., from October 3 to 6, 
inclusive. 

Katy President Fraser came to his advocacy of “selec- 
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RETIRING CHAIRMAN Jacobs (left), who presided at 


the meeting, greets his successor—Chairman-Elect Fox. 


tive consolidations” after considering other prospective 
producers of more net income. In that connection he 
addressed himself first to the contention that “there is 
nothing much wrong with the railroads that a substan- 
tial and sustained dose of additional business cannot 
cure.” 

“This cure,’ Mr. Fraser said, “depends for its suc- 
cess on the ability of the individual railroads to make a 
fair profit on that new business. Heavy traffic volume, 
by itself, is no guaranty of an adequate net return to 
the owners of the railroads, The experience of the war 
years demonstrated this. With all the business they could 
handle, Class I lines returned an average dividend to 
stockholders of only 2.8 per cent... . 

“To face this problem frankly, the cost of operating 
our railroad system, as presently constituted and under 
existing conditions, is just too high to provide any as- 
surance that a fair return on investment can be at- 
tained—and maintained—even if traffic volume sub- 
stantially increases.” 


From Crisis to Crisis 


Mr. Fraser went on to say that the railroads, for 25 
years, have been “rocking along on one crisis after an- 
other.” His look at the financial results since dieseliza- 
tion prompted him to question whether the “basic con- 
dition” of the industry is much better, despite this “rev- 
olutionary change” in motive power and “countless other 
improvements” in facilities and methods. 

“A study of income reports makes one wonder,” Mr. 
Fraser added. “Although net income for all Class I lines 
last year reached the third highest point since 1921, .. . 
the average dividend payment on capital stock outstand- 
ing amounted to only 4.8 per cent. And last year marked 
only the fourth time since 1931 that this average reached 
as high as 4 per cent.” 

The Katy president went on to list other instances of 
railroad enterprise, including the acceptance of the pig- 
(Continued on page 70) 


Benchmarks | 


and | Yardsticks 


A SURE WAY of getting into easy “communi- 
cation” with another person is to let him know 
that some deep interest of yours is the same as one 
of his—an axiom long known and made use of by 
successful salesmen. But, almost as axiomatic, has 
been another assertion—that the conversation had 
better not touch on religion, because in that sub- 
ject dissention rather than ease of “communica- 
tion” is likely to arise. 

Your reporter’s observation leads him to sus- 
pect that religion is a dangerous ground upon 
which to seek mutual understanding, only if the 
conversation is allowed to get into specific details 
of theological doctrine. If one goes no further in 
such discussion than to indicate his belief in and 
subjection to a moral law ordained by a Supreme 
Being—he has set the stage for mutual understand- 
ing with anybody else of similar faith. Any re- 
ligious sectarian will, of course, have many other 
important articles in his personal credo—about 
which sharp differences of opinion exist—but 
what's the use of letting differences over detail keep 
people apart, if they can agree on the basic issue 
of submission to Divine authority? 

Is this not the one issue that is really funda- 
mental in human relations? Those who believe they 
are obligated by a Power beyond their control 
to conduct themselves honestly, and with reason- 
able regard for the rights of others, have a strong 
foundation upon which to build mutual understand- 
ing and respect with others who accept similar 
subjection. But what basis is there for any kind 
of understanding with people who acknowledge no 
obligation of any kind—except coercion—to re- 
strain their behavior in any way? 

After all—all an out-and-out criminal is, is a 
person who acts as he pleases, regardless of the 
rights of others. To be a reliable person for ef- 
fective human association, a man has to train him- 
self to restrain his antisocial impulses; and to re- 
strain them even when the police aren’t looking. 
If a man operates under moral restraint because 
he believes there is an eye on him which is more 
penetrating and demanding than that of the police, 
then why should he keep this belief to himself? 

Isn’t this belief, really, the great issue that 
divides the world today? Certainly the Commu- 
nists do not hold it—one of the central themes in 
their creed being the subordination of truth, jus- 
tice, mercy and all the virtues to the goal of the 
attainment of power. Would we not strengthen the 
free world, if all of us who believe differently from 
the Communists were less bashful than we usually 
are in letting people know what we believe ?—not 
the divisive details, but the uniting fundamental— 
our cheerful subordination to God and the moral 
law? J.G.L. 
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ST. LOUIS WAREHOUSE USES MODERN MATERIALS- 
HANDLING equipment such as new “reach” type 
fork-lift truck, which makes possible more efficient 
utilization of aisle space. 


PART OF THE HUGE FLOOR SPACE. Greater storage capac- 
ity for Alco Renewal Parts is made possible with floor 


space measuring 120 by 240 feet and a 15-foot ceiling 
clearance. 


; Carries over 5,000 Parts 
| 


occupies 30,000 square feet 


— 


your needs. 


The new Alco Renewal Parts warehouse in St. Louis is evidence of a 
flexible supply system that maintains the highest standards of customer 
service. Using modern materials-handling devices, it will serve over 50 
South Central Railroads with a stock of over 5000 different parts. This 
inventory enables Alco to maintain excellent service levels, thereby 


reducing your railroad’s investment in spare parts. 


All normal locomotive parts—both mechanical and electrical, as well 
as many nonwearing parts, such as cylinder blocks, connecting rods 
and couplers—will be carried in the new warehouse. Customers can be 


sure that almost any replacement part requirement will be filled quickly. 


You are invited to visit the new Alco warehouse, inspect our facilities 
and see for yourself how we are prepared to give you superior service 


on genuine Alco renewal parts. 


Four Reasons Why it Pays to 


1. Latest Design Features. All genuine Alco parts incorporate fea- 
tures and improvements developed through Alco’s extensive 
laboratory and field research. 


2. Full Warranty and Superior Quality Control. All new or repaired 
parts from Alco warehouses carry a full warranty. Quality con- 
trol ranges from microscopic analysis of metals to mechanical 
testing of giant forgings. 


3. Scientific, Uniform Packaging. Alco parts are packaged to poo 
them from dirt, moisture and rough handling—as well as to 
provide convenience of storage. 


4, Multiple Supply—Single Responsibility. Advantages include fast 


SMALLER PARTS STORED FOR QUICK DELIVERY. delivery, low shipping and handling costs, single purchasing 
Regional management has complete responsi- contact. 
bility for inventory and strives to anticipate 


THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES FOR GENUINE ALCO RENEWAL PARTS 


wh 
Service Offices 
in Principat 
Cittes 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 


Speed Maintenance on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad | 


The Lehigh Valley, one of America’s most progressive 

railroads, was among the first to see the cost-cutting, 

time-saving advantages of using Aeroquip hose lines 

with detachable, reusable fittings for installation on 

diesel locomotives. They recognize the value of quick, 

easy fluid line installation with no effect from vibra- 
tion or extreme heat. 


Lehigh Valley replaces all rigid tubing on fuel, lube oil, 
and air lines with Aeroquip flexible hose lines assem- 
bled right in their own repair shop. Sizes used range 
from \4" to 4”. You, too, can simplify maintenance 
the “Aeroquip way.” Write for complete information. 


@The Aeroquip hose lines shown here replaced 
rigid piping in the lube oil system on a 
Lehigh Valley diesel-electric locomotive. 


90° Elbow Fittings Male Pipe Fittings Straight Flange Fittings 


eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


@lehigh Valley keeps Aeroquip bulk hose and SALES OFFICES: Burbank, Calif. « Dayton, Ohio »* Hagerstown, Md. © High Point, N.C. « Miami Springs, Fla, 
fittings on hand so that hose lines can be Minneapolis, Minn. « Portland, Ore. * Van Wert, Ohio + Wichita, Kan. « IN CANADA: Prenco Progress and 
made as they are needed to replace rigid Engineering Corporation Ltd., Toronto « IN ENGLAND: Super Oil Seals & Gaskets, Ltd., Birmingham 


tubing failures. AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 
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The Crandic Goes Diesel 


Concurrent with its 50th anniversary, the Cedar Rapids & lowa City makes a 


complete change in motive power—and in communications 


Recently, Railway Age reported the program for diesel- 
ization under way on the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern (February 8, page 73). Dieselization has just 
been completed by another lowa road—the 27-mile Ce- 
dar Rapids & Jowa City. Although the two roads are 
little more than 100 miles apart, their approach to 
the changeover differs markedly. 

The Crandic (which takes its nickname from its ini- 
tials) began operation in August 1904 as an electric in- 
terurban between Cedar Rapids and Iowa City. For some 
years frequent passenger service was the backbone of 
its business although freight traffic developed gradually. 
In recent years switching and side tracks have grown 
to a mileage almost equal to that of the main line. To- 
day the road interchanges with the Rock Island at Iowa 
City and with the Illinois Central, the Chicago & North 
Western, the Milwaukee and the Waterloo, Cedar Falls 
& Northern at Cedar Rapids. Operation of both the 
freight and passenger services had been by 600 volt 
d-c trolley wire with power supplied by eight automatic 
rotary converter substations along the line, fed from a 
33 kilovolt line on the same poles as the trolley wire. 

Passenger business reached a peak in 1945 when 573,- 
707 revenue passengers were handled. When this fig- 
ure dropped to 188,317 in 1952 the company decided 
to transfer all passenger traffic to buses. The lowa Com- 
merce Commission granted a certificate. In November 
1952 bus equipment leased from the Missouri Transit 
Company took over nine of the eleven daily round-trip 
schedules. In May 1953 the company sold its certificate, 
transferring all passenger operations to the Iowa City- 
Cedar Rapids Bus Lines. 

For about three years prior to discontinuance of the 
rail passenger service, the Crandic’s operating depart- 
ment had considered the possibility of diesel locomotive 
operation. When rail passenger service was dropped, this 
idea matured into a detailed study which pointed toward 
considerable economy as well as an opportunity to pro- 
vide shippers with better service. On the basis of these 
studies the management approved the purchase of three 
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SW-8 800-hp switching locomotives from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corporation. 

Fueling facilities were installed prior to delivery of 
the locomotives. Units of trolley-powered work equip- 
ment needed to operate the railroad were equipped 
either with gasoline engine drive or a-c electric motors. 
The new locomotives were delivered last October and 
shortly thereafter the electric power system was shut 
off. The overhead trolley wires, including feeders, totaled 
about 165 tons of copper. It was sold and has now been 
removed from the property. 

Altogether, conversion to diesel power—including the 
locomotives and necessary changes in equipment and 
facilities—cost the Crandic about $335,000. Superin- 
tendent W. M. Schneider, in reporting the dieselization 
program to Railway Age, states that, after fivé months 
experience with the new power, “we are very much 
pleased and we find that our operating expenses are 
running very nearly the same as we had estimated.” 


Leased Communications 


During the era of electric operation, the Crandic ope- 
rated and maintained its own telephone line and equip- 
ment. When trolley wires were removed, the company 
decided to look into the use of leased commercial facili- 
ties from the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. As 
a result, the railroad now leases a circuit for continuous 
use between the yard offices at Cedar Rapids and lowa 
City. 

The company also studied radio communications to 
link the two terminal yard offices and the locomotives. 
When these studies showed that both faster and more 
economical operation would result, arrangements were 
made with Northwestern Bell for rental and maintenance 
of the necessary equipment. Because of the profile of 
the railroad, it proved necessary to erect two fixed 
stations—one at each terminal city. The dispatcher at 
Cedar Rapids controls both stations. He reaches the lowa 
City station by the leased telephone wire. 
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Cost-Cutting Mergers Advocated (Continued from page 64) 


ICC’S WALTER reported indications 
of “a growing trend of failure” to 
comply with commission regulations 
relating to collection of charges. 


gybacking method of providing freight services. Here, 
he pointed out that the Katy’s piggyback operation in- 
volves arrangements for hauling trailers of motor com- 
mon carriers. He called this a “marriage of conveyances” 
which “should and will develop into a permanent mar- 
riage of convenience between the railroad and motor 
carrier industries—to the substantial and lasting benefit 
of both.” 

Emphasizing that he had “no fault to find” with other 
roads which have adopted different piggybacking plans, 
Mr. Fraser said: “I simply contend that there is a fer- 
tile area which can be developed by frank and sincere 
cooperation to the advantage of both the railroad and 
trucking industries.” 

While he conceded that the foregoing and other pros- 
pective developments “hold real promise,” Mr. Fraser 
insisted that “their total impact can hardly be such as 
would restore the entire industry to the financial stabil- 
ity it must have to meet the challenge ahead.” Thus his 
merger proposition, for which he argued in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Packaged Service’’ Demanded 


“Selective mergers could meet the public’s growing 
demand for packaged service, which connotes the mod- 
ern idea of a simple and all-inclusive performance—a 
packaged service in a packaged economy. The Ameri- 
can business man and the American consumer today 
have been fully sold on completeness in purchase of 
service, 

We no longer buy the house from one _ party, 
the financing from another and the insurance from a 
third, The complete, streamlined, economical deal is 
the thing. Why should not the purchaser of transporta- 
tion be given a similar, all-inclusive package by the 
railroads? He should. 

“Consolidations such as I have in mind could lower 
the present barriers between the railroads and the im- 
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AAR VICE-PRESIDENT Seder’s mes- 
sage embodied a call for more ef- 
fective employment of the “technique 
of the inquiring mind.” 


SECRETARY KEEFER presented re- 
port of Advisory Committee. It dealt 
with 24 subjects comprising the meet- 
ing’s main docket of division business. 


provements and modernizations they so earnestly desire 
but which they individually cannot now attain under ex- 
isting conditions—such advances as_ roller-bearing 
freight cars, lighter, faster but less costly passenger 
equipment, and the many other developments which con- 
stantly are coming on the market. 

“Certainly all of these possibilities and advantages 
are worthy of attainment, and the expansion potential 
of the national economy justifies the most serious con- 
sideration of this approach to a solution.” 


South’s Roofing Rates “on Beam” 


Mr. Schmidt's determination that the railroads are 
“not doing too well” was based on his finding that they 
are at least two billion dollars short of the annual gross 
they should have if they had moved along with general 
business instead of missing out on the postwar boom. 
He also cited ICC studies indicating that the railroads’ 
1952 business was only 67 per cent of what it would 
have been if they had maintained their relative 1928 
position as carriers of the nation’s freight. 

This railroad slippage was more rapid during the 
last six years than in the years before World War II. 
Mr. Schmidt added. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, he said, the railroads got only 59 per cent of the 
government's military freight, which previously had 
been considered pretty much rail-bound. Moreover. the 
railroads’ “share” of troop-transport business was only 
45 per cent of the year’s total. 

Because the railroad average revenue per ton-mile is 
less than 11% cents, while common-carrier truckers get 
5% cents, Mr. Schmidt suggested it might be thought 
that the only railroad action necessary is to “price the 
product on a cost basis and take over the business.” But 
the railroad business’ “point of stress,” as he put it. is 
its pricing system, “which is based on monopoly but has 
to live a competitive life.” 

Pricing on the monopoly pattern worked beneficently 
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for the country as a whole—until other carriers came 
along and picked off the most desirable traffic, Mr. 
Schmidt noted. He recognized that changed pricing prac- 
tices will involve difficulties, including the break with 
tradition and, perhaps, some temporary revenue losses 
in spots. At the same time, however, he found little 
to defend in the present situation which leaves a low- 
cost agency losing traffic to its high-cost competitors. 

As an example of the new pricing he has in mind, 
Mr. Schmidt cited the recent adjustment of rates on 
roofing materials moving in Southern territory. There, 
as he explained, the railroads found the zone within 
which their rates were “holding an umbrella over the 
trucks” and cut rates in that zone—but nowhere else. 

Rates of that type he called “revolutionary in con- 
cept.” They reflect the differential charging concept,” 
and they don’t try to “keep everyone in business” by 
balancing factors of market competition. They are de- 
signed, Mr. Schmidt went on, to put tonnage on the 
railroads—to hit rate levels where competitors can’t 
ever “git.” 

To such concepts, Mr. Schmidt would add “bargain 
rates” for good railroad customers. The “bargains” 
would not be available to shippers who use railroads only 
as stand-by facilities. He noted that this principle has 
been recognized in Great Britain. And he identified it as 
the principle behind commutation-rate scales in this 
country. 

The commuters, being the “good customers,” get a 
break while the suburbanite who rides the train only 
when it snows is charged full fare. Moreover, it is 
the “same principle that has saved utilities from competi- 
tion of privately produced power.” 

The speaker went on to contend that the railroads must 
have like freedom in pricing. “The measure of regu- 
lation,” he said, “is how well it works. The ICC's job 
is to foster common carriers. The commission is trying 
to make regulation work in a world where transporta- 
tion is done increasingly by carriers not subject to its 
jurisdiction.” 

The British approach is different here, too, Mr. 
Schmidt pointed out. He recalled how British railroads 
(which are government owned) were given new pricing 
freedoms when the government “denationalized” the 
trucking industry. Thus the British roads were “fitted 
with weapons to defend themselves.” 

In a brief reference to piggybacking, Mr. Schmidt 
predicted that there will be a “struggle of ideas” before 
some form of this operation emerges as the most gen- 
erally accepted method. Meanwhile, he does not blame 
those railroads which are “studying a ‘marriage of con- 
venience’ until they know what the joint housekeeping 
arrangement is to be.” 

Mr. Schmidt’s conviction that the railroads must find 
a new policy regarding government controls and aids 
is based on their record in the adjourned Congress, 
which was Republican-controlled and, “perhaps, as 
conservative as any Congress that can now be expected.” 
He noted that the Congress approved the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and failed to enact any “railroad bill.” 

“Although the railroads have argued forcefully, hon- 
estly and logically against government handouts for 
transportation for at least 30 years, subsidies for the 
railroads’ rival are expanding more and more in their 
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impact on the economy,” the Railway Age editor argued. 
“There are no significant signs of a change in the trend 
-only an intensification, as witness the St. Lawrence 
Seaway legislation and the big increase in federal high- 
way funds both put into effect and promised.” Mr. 
Schmidt said he is forced reluctantly to the conclusion 
that it is “politically impossible to discourage people 
from wanting more highway, waterway and air transport 
facilities and services”; that politicians can’t, or won't, 
collect their cost from the users; and that the rail- 
roads’ opposition to such projects, “just though it is, 
merely gets them the reputation for standing in the way 
of progress.” Sounding what he conceded was a cynical 
note, Mr. Schmidt asked: “How long can you wait for 
justice?” 


Joint Rail-Public Project Proposed 


“I wish I had the genius to suggest a way by which 
the railroads can secure permanently and positively the 
proven benefits of private ownership and control and 
at the same time share in the growth and competitive 
vigor which, in the weird and warped world of trans- 
portation, appear to come from public funds. Somebody 
is going to have to come up with such a program, so 
that a desire for bigger and better railroads will bring 
just as much public enthusiasm—and funds—as the ob- 
vious yearning for growth in other agencies.” 

In the meantime, the speaker ventured to nominate a 
“candidate” for a joint railroad-public project. 

The “nominee” is railroad suburban passenger ser- 
vice. Here is railroad transportation which the people 
want, but which is a losing proposition, Mr. Schmidt 
said. There, he thinks, is a set-up for “marriage of 
convenience” between railroad and public funds. And 
he suggested that first experiment with such a mar- 
riage be tried in “some commuting sore spot.” 

“I don’t know any other way to live in today’s politi- 
cal climate except to make this first experiment,” Mr. 
Schmidt concluded. “The rules of the transport game 
have changed, but the railroad industry still has what 
it takes. It requires only adaptability.” 

Director Walter of the ICC’s Bureau of Inquiry and 
Compliance discussed that bureau’s work with emphasis 
on the “common objective” of the commission and car- 
riers to see that all charges are collected. His address 
pointed up his view that demurrage and transit tariffs 
are not sufficiently clear. And he indicated that he was 
about ready to recommend that the commission request 
the carriers to publish clarifying revisions. 

AAR Vice-President Seder’s address was about “the 
railway treasurer as a member of the management 
team.” Treasurers occupy an important position in man- 
agement’s “offensive or profit-making function, and the 
degree of importance is largely in your own hands for 
the making,” Mr. Seder said. He added: 

“Nowhere in the railroad business, it seems to me, is 
there greater opportunity for the exercise of the inquir- 
ing mind than in the treasurer’s office. In an important 
sense cash is the blood stream of a business and you 
have your finger on the pulse.” 

During intervals between the addresses, the divisfon’s 
members disposed of a business docket which included 
reports of standing committees and sectional groups. 
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New Facilities 


New Haven. The board of di- 
rectors has authorized an expenditure 
of $500,000 toward the cost of a grade- 
crossing elimination program in Mans- 
field, Mass, Of the authorized money, 
$375,000 would be the road’s direct 
contribution toward cost of the work 
and $125,000 would be expended fo 
relocation of several industries on a 
9.57-mile branch line which, subject 
to ICC approval, would be abandoned 
under the plan. 


Equipment & Supplies 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Reading is inquiring for 1,000 
50-ton hopper cars and 200 70-ton fixed- 
end gondola cars. 


The Roek Island has ordered 100 
50-ft box cars from the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company, They 
will be equipped with “DF” loading 
equipment by the Evans Products Com- 
pany. Delivery is scheduled for Octo- 
ber, 


The Western Pacifie has ordered 
100 double-door 50-ft box cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company at a cost exceeding 
$800,000. Board authorization to pur- 
chase these cars was reported in last 
week’s Railway Age, page 13. Delivery 
is scheduled for the last quarter of 1954. 


PASSENGER CARS 
The Union Pacifie has ordered 


35 sleeping cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


at a cost of $7 million. The order con- 
sists of three cars with five double bed- 
rooms, 2 compartments and two draw- 
ing rooms, twelve with six roomettes, 
four double-bedrooms and six sections, 
ten with eleven double bedrooms and 
ten “five double-bedroom club-section 
cars.” Deliveries are to begin next 
summer. 


Supply Trade 


E. N. Cundiff has been appointed 
manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company’s Toledo branch to succeed 
A. W. Hallett, who will be assigned 
special duties in Cleveland. 


Edward C, Hamm has been named 
vice-president and director of sales of 
the Colson Corporation. He was 
president and general manager of 
Service Caster & Truck Corp., as- 
sets of which were acquired by Colson 
last May. 


R. C. Mahon Company has com- 
pleted its latest plant expansion pro- 
gram, which has added 130,000 sq ft 
of factory space and 20,000 sq ft of 
office space to its facilities in Detroit. 


Western Railroad Supply Com- 
pany has appointed Melville Ma- 
chinery Company, Ltd., 738-740 
Mountain street, Montreal, as railroad 
sales representative in Canada. 


Ratchet sectional bulkheads 
formerly marketed only by the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Company are 
now being handled by the Brandon 
Equipment Company. 


The manufactured equipment and 
complete supply line of railroad pro- 
ducts of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. is now being sold 


THIS GENERAL ELECTRIC 65-ton 
diesel unit—during 10 years of haul- 
ing cars of ore, finished pig aluminam 
and freight in and out of the plant 
yard—has missed only one day out 
of a normal 8-hrday, 5-day-week 
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work schedule at the Carolina Alu- 
minum Company, Badin, N. C. Over 
the past decade, fuel cost for the unit 
has been about 25% of the fuel cost 
for its predecessor steam-powered 
switcher, 


JOHN FURRER, who has been ap- 
pointed manager, Talgo project, of 
ACF Industries, Inc. Mr. Furrer, as- 
sociated with the ACF Talgo train for 
over five years, has spent consider- 
able time in Spain, where two Spanish 
Talgo trains have been in successful 
revenue operation for four years. 


through the Railroad Industry 
Sales Organization of the Federal 
Telephone & Radio Co. Kellogg 
and Federal are divisions of the In- 
ternational Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse Com- 
pany has appointed the Camef Equip- 
ment Corporation as agent to dis- 
tribute its equipment and parts to 
railroads in the Chicago and Detroit 
areas, including smaller railroads with 
general offices near Chicago. 


National Bearing Division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: Norman Birch, vice-president 
in charge of operations; I. Eugene 
Cox, vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering and development; and Ber- 
nard Esarey, works manager of the 
Meadville, Pa., plant. Mr. Esarey also 
continues as chief engineer of the di- 
vision. 


Railway Officers 


CANADIAN NATIONAL,.—Martin 
D. Whitaker, auditor of general ac- 
counts, has been named assistant to 
comptroller at Montreal. A. A. Curtis, 
assistant chief statistician, has been ap- 
pointed chief statistician, at Montreal, 
succeeding A. W. Kerr, who has re- 
tired after nearly half a century of rail- 
way service. Leslie McCammon has 
been appointed auditor of revenues; 
J. D. Reynolds, auditor of agencies, 
and F, J. Pringle, auditor of over- 
charge claims, all at Montreal. E. W. 
Brown has been appointed assistant 
to regional] auditor at Toronto. 

Raymond G. Holden, perishable 
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trafic agent, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, freight traffic department, 
with headquarters as before at New 
York, succeeding Roderick J. Mac- 
Donald, who has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh to replace Gordon M. 
Newby, promoted. Earl H. R. East- 
wood, chief clerk, passenger depart- 
ment at New York, has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, 
Washington, D.C., succeeding Roy C. 
Curley, who will retire on pension 
September 30, after 32 years of service. 


CHICAGO & WESTERN IN- 
DIANA and BELT RAILWAY OF 
CHICAGO. A. B. Finegan has 
been appointed freight claim agent at 
Chicago, succeeding M. S. Leaming, 
who retired July 1 after more than 
36 years of service. 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRON- 
TON.—Grover U. Fairbanks has 
been appointed general southwestern 
agent in charge of a new district office 
at Room 2171, Railway Exchange build- 
ing, St. Louis 1. 


DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & 
ATLANTIC. — Howard J. Furness 
has been promoted to general agent 
at Chicago. 


GEORGIA SOUTHERN & 
FLORIDA — Effective September 15, 
the GS&F acquired control of the prep- 
erties of the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf, 
which will continue to be operated as 
an independent short line. On the same 
date, interline billing from and to all 
stations and for all commodities was 
established, No separation as to prior 
and current accounts will be necessary. 
All interline freight accounts, per diem 
accounts, claims, miscellaneous bills, 
etc., should be rendered in the name 
of the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf. 

Also effective September 15, the 
properties of the South Georgia, ex- 
tending from Adel, Ga., to Springdale, 
Fla., are being operated for the ac- 
count of the GS&F. All transactions 
after midnight September 14, were for 
account of the GS&F. Stations on that 
line will be shown in open and prepay 
tariff as GS&F stations (formerly 
South Georgia). 

All settlements, adjustments or cor- 
respondence pertaining to the prior ac- 
counts of the South Georgia or to the 
accounts of the Live Oak, Perry & 
Gulf should be handled with the follow- 
ing: Freight Accounts, Noah Garner, 
auditor of freight accounts, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Per Diem and mileage accounts, 
F. I. Umhau, superintendent car serv- 
ice, Atlanta; Overcharge Claims, E. N. 
Byrd, auditor of overcharge claims, 
Atlanta; Loss and Damage Claims, 
M. M. Barber, general freight claim 
agent, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Miscel- 
laneous Bills, T. P. Carter, auditor 
of disbursements, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL. Leroy 
W. Peters, freight traffic manager at 
St. Louis, Mo., has resigned to accept 
employment with another carrier, and 
the position of freight trafic manager, 
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sales and service (St. Louis area) has 
been abolished. Walter R. Lankford, 
assistant general freight agent, has 
been promoted to general freight agent 
at St. “Louis. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS._ - 
Thomas S. Carter, Jr., assistant chief 
engineer at St. Louis, has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer at that point, 
succeeding Kenneth H. Hanger, who 
retired September 1 after 34 years of 
service with the company. A_ photo- 
graph and biography of Mr. Carter 
were published in Railway Age Septem- 
ber 13, 1953, page 31. 


MONON.— Dr. Edward T. Stahl 
has been appointed chief surgeon at 
Lafayette, Ind. 


NEW HAVEN.—George T. Car- 
michael, vice-president. secretary and 
treasurer at New Haven, has been 
elected senior vice-president and will 
continue to have jurisdiction over the 
finance, corporate and insurance de- 
partments of the road, in addition to 
special matters assigned by the presi- 
dent. John F. Larkin, assistant sec- 
retary, has been elected secretary; 
Reginald H. Breitenstein, assistant 
treasurer, has been named treasurer. 
Clarence R. Smith and J. Edward 
Berg have been elected assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, respec- 
tively. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL — W. F. 
Kaseal, mechanical superintendent of 
the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, has been 
appointed chief mechanical officer of 
the NYC at New York. F. K. Mitchell, 
who continues as assistant vice-presi- 
dent, equipment, has been assigned to 
special staff duties with Karl A. Born- 
trager, vice-president, operations and 
maintenance. 

The locomotive department of the 


W. F. Kaseal 


West division of the Michigan Central 
district, including Niles, Mich., has 
been placed under the jurisdiction of 
H. W. Rasor, master mechanic—loco- 
motive, at Chicago, and the car depart- 
ment of the West division of the MC 
district, including Niles, has been 
placed under the jurisdiction of W. E. 


/ 


Anderson, master mechanic—car, at 
Chicago. 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. has been 
appointed staff vice-president with dut- 
ies to be assigned by the president. Mr. 
Deegan will continue as vice-president 
and director of Alleghany Corporation 
and as chairman of the Federation for 
Railway Progress. 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS. — 
Tom M. Davis has been appointed 
general counsel at Houston. 

B. S. Sines, vice-president at 
Houston, has been elected president of 
Southern Pacific Transport Company 
and Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany of Louisiana, Inec., as well as 
executive vice-president of Southern 
Pacific Terminal Company, all T&NO 
affiliates. Mr. Sines succeeds K. P. 
Chinn, who retired recently from these 
positions as well as that of assistant 
executive vice-president of the T&NO. 


OBITUARY 


John Leonard Vogel, who retired 
last March as engineer of structures 
of the Lackawanna at Hoboken, N.J., 
died August 23. 


Walter C. Barrett, retired chief of 


personnel, Lehigh Valley, Bethlehem, 
Pa., died July 14 at his home in that 
city. 


they all know the 
beat place in Cleveland 
“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive 

—<, by plane, train or car, 
the friendliest place to 
stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
where airport limousines 
| make their first stop. 

No room charge for children 
under 14 when registered 
with an adult, 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Fdgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Rutz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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An outstanding comfort feature on 100 new 


Canadian National coaches 1s Honeywell electronic 


car heating... the completely modern system 


LACING the largest dollar-volume equip- 

ment order for one year in the history of 
North American railroading ($59 million 
plus), the Canadian National Railways is 
taking giant steps to assure passenger com- 
fort and convenience throughout its vast 
rail network. 

This huge order includes 359 cars of 14 
different types—coaches, sleepers, parlor cars, 
diners and combinations, designed to accom- 
modate a variety of traffic conditions on the 
entire Canadian National system. 

All the new equipment is smartly styled, 
and incorporates the very latest developments 
in modern passenger car facilities...ftom the 
recessed ashtrays in the reclining and rotating 
coach seats to the sleek new decorative pat- 
tern which covers the steel body structure. 


And one of these modern facilities fea- 
tured on 100 of the new coaches is Honey- 
well electronic car heating —the up-to-date sys- 
tem that creates even heat throughout the car. 

The Honeywell system does away with 
costly wasted steam...“‘heat pile-up’’ so irri- 
tating to passengers...and the inefficiency of 
equipment duplication that is so unnecessary, 
and so expensive. 

Have you reviewed the operating and 
maintenance costs on your car heating ? Sav- 
ings from the Honeywell system are substan- 
tial—and it's easily and economically installed 
as a standard shopping procedure. 

For complete information on the modern 
Honeywell electronic car heating system, 
just write co Honeywell, Dept. RA-9-167, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 


Transportation Division 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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1951 > 1952 


The assurance that copper is in abundant supply and can be used without restrictions 
is the “go ahead” for industry. You can now rate PERFORMANCE Over AVAILABILITY 
when choosing materials. By using copper and its alloys, brass and bronze, your 
product is easier to fabricate, better and more durable. 


We can get more copper than we now have. Although industry and government have 
been consuming more copper than in any previous peacetime period, production has kept 
pace with this increased demand. And producers are not working at full capacity! 


More copper keeps on coming. Eleven major new projects in the U.S. will start producing 
in the next 3 years. These mines will add 250,000 tons to our annual production— more 
than 4 of all the domestic copper mined during 1953. In addition, recent improvements 
in mining techniques now make it possible to obtain copper from ores considered com- 
mercially unworkable in the past. 

Copper is virtually indestructible. At least 3 out of every 4 pounds of copper used in 
today’s products, when scrapped, can be re-used in the future. Every day we are adding 
to our “copper capital”, The more copper we use . . . the more we have! 


Copper or its alloys provide these advantages... 


Does not rust... 
high corrosion 
resistance. 


Welds readily . . . 
excellent for soldering 
and brazing. 


Easy to machine, 
form, draw, stamp, 
polish, plate, etc. 


Best heat 
agent of all 
commercial metals. 


Best conductor 
of electricity 
c cially availabl 
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(Copper. today and tomorrow 


American Bur- 
Metal Statistics 


Source 
eau of 
Year Book 1953 


1953 


Copper has a new ability to serve you. 
Many of your problems are being solved 
in the laboratories of the copper and 
brass industry. Whether it’s a new alloy, a 
different temper or a special property . . . 
copper can help you develop new ideas. 
Copper can bring old methods up to date. 
Call a supplier of copper and brass and 
convert your thoughts to action! 


“Copper ...is fortunately available in 
ample supply to meet any foreseeable 
demand’ 

Foreword, U. §S. Dept. of Commerce 

B.D.S.A. Copper Quarterly, August 1954 
For information about U. S. copper sup- 
plies including free copies of this Gov- 
ernment report and the new booklet, 
“Copper ... Today and Tomorrow”, send 
attached coupon to: 


Copper & Brass Research Assn.,Dpt. EE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ITY STATE 
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Prevent cutting and abrasion by cushioning 
track structures with Johns-Manville Tie Pads 


Johns-Manville Tie Pads 
provide benefits that 


warrant consideration in 
every track program. De- 
signed to prolong tie 
service life, these Pads reduce “pumping,’’ help 
track spikes stay tight longer, postpone maintenance 
expense for regauging and respiking. 
J-M Pads absorb impact shock, help isolate the 
transmission of noise and vibration. Resilient, they 


serve as durable protective cushions, seal out dirt 


and moisture, prevent abrasion and cutting. 


Johns-Manville 


Formulated for low compressibility, high recovery 
and low plastic flow, J-M Tie Pads offer good re- 
siliency and flexibility over the widest temperature 
ranges encountered in service. They are resistant 
to creosote, diesel and lubricating oils, brine, water 
and freezing and thawing. 

Available in all standard sizes, J-M Tie Pads are 
furnished plain, or with a special coating on one 
side. For detailed information on Tie Pads or other 
Johns-Manville products, get in touch with your 
J-M Representative, or write Johns-Manville, Box 
60, New York 16, N. Y. 


96 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


THEY'VE BEEN WORKING ON THE RAIL- 
ROADS, by W. A. Powers. Town & Country, 
August 1954, page 70 et seq. Hearst Corpo- 
ration, 572 Madison ave., New York 22. 
Single copies, 75¢ 


A review of passenger train and 
service improvements since 1934 and 
the days of the “Pioneer Zephyr.” In 
the same issue, Lucius Beebe describes 
the luxurious private cars which are 
now almost a thing of the past. His 
article is entitled “Private Varnish.” 


In a section titled “The Trend to 
Trains.” women’s fashions are set 
against backgrounds of such plush 
trains as the “20th Century” and “Mer- 
chants Limited.” 


BOOKS 


FROM MINE TO MARKET; THE HISTORY 
OF COAL TRANSPORTATION ON THE NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY, by Joseph T. 
Lambie. 380 pages, illustrations, maps. New 
York University Press, Washington sq., New 
York 3. $6. 

This is the story of the emergence 
of the N&W as a coal carrier; the story 
of the development of the now famous 


E. W. Mink, president of Mink-Dayton, 
Inc., in an interview recently, pointed out 
many advantages in the firm's new, im- 
proved caboose heater. “We have de 
signed and built a heater which will 
help all railroads improve heating con- 
ditions in Cabooses, all types of Work 
Cars, Shanties and out of way places,” 
Mr. Mink said. 
The Dayton, Ohio 
firm manufac- 
tures Railroad 
Specialties, in- 
cluding Heating, 
Lighting, Plumb- 
ing, Water Cool- 
ers and Interior 
Fittings. 

Among the im- 
portant improve- 
ments made in the Mink-Dayton Caboose 
Heater are: 


a 


E. W. MINK 


1. Rugged—especially designed for ca- 
boose service without excess weight. 
(Weight is only 105 Ibs. for model 
No. 23 shown.) 


2. Heater can be mounted anywhere in 
caboose. No leveling device is re- 
quired. The heater will burn even if 
car is parked on a curve. 


3. Burner is silent with no blast or 
Popping. 


4. In high-draft conditions the Mink- 
Dayton caboose heater is not critical, 
with the use of standard barometric 
draft regulator. 


5. Heavy gauge sheet metal construction 
vs. cast iron construction in other 
types of heaters. 


News from Mink-Dayton 
117 N. Findlay St. P. O. Box 42—Station A, Dayton, Ohio 


MINK-DAYTON CABOOSE HEATER 
OFFERS MORE ADVANTAGES 


6. Impact shock does not affect opera- 
tion, even at low pilot heat. 


7. Model No. 23 conservatively rated at 
50,000 B.T.U’s. Model No. 26—75,000 
B.T.U.’s. High Thermal efficiency of 
the units at these ratings insure low 
fuel consumption. (By actual lab- 
oratory tests Model No. 23 burns '2 
gallon fuel per hour maximum and 
Model No. 26 % gallons maximum) 


8. Recessed top for simple cooking. 


Mr. Mink stated that The Mink-Dayton 
Heater has been tested and approved 
under actual road operating conditions by 
many leading railroads. Additional in- 
formation will be sent on request. 


Pocahontas coal fields in western Vir- 
ginia znd southern West Virginia; the 
story of the relations between railroad 
and coal producers that made that 
development possible; the story of the 
competitive struggle between the N&W 
and its more northerly rivals to share 
the markets for bituminous coal. It in- 
volves an account of the building and 
acquisition of new lines and terminals; 
the integration and reorganization of 
the corporation; problems of coal car 
supply for the mines, and of coal land 
ownership by the railway company; 
conflict and compromise between the 
N&W and its competitors; the conquest 
of new markets; and changing patterns 
of trafhe flow. 

Dr. Lambie, after retracing the ori- 
gins and early vicissitudes of the com- 
pany, keeps steadily before the reader's 
eye the characteristic problems of op- 
erating such a living business entity 
as a regional railroad. The crucial 
event in the entire history was, of 
course, the act of imagination whereby 
the management staked the whole fu- 
ture of the road on the rapid develop- 
ment of the West Virginia and neigh- 
boring bituminous deposits and on the 
haulage of Pocahontas coal. From this 
decision in the early 1880's sprang all 
the salient developments here chron- 
icled. 

The book is not a complete history 
of the company in all its aspects. 
Finance, labor, administration, person- 
nel policy, and technological develop- 
ment are treated only in so far as 
they bear directly on traffic, and Dr. 
Lambie concludes his preface with the 
statement: “It is precisely this rail- 
way’s devotion to coal traffic that makes 
it a unique and interesting study.” The 
closing chapter is concerned with the 
future effects of new sources of energy, 
including atomic, on coal-producing and 
coal-carrying industries, 


HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
STANDARDS, revised edition. 315 pages, illus- 
trations, tables. Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, 60 John st., New York 38. 
$1.40. Also available from b pani 

Encompassing 38 chapters and four 
appendices, the handbook is a con- 
cise but comprehensive compilation of 
industrial safety requirements recom- 
mended by nationally recognized au- 
thorities, including the American 
Standards Association, the National 
Fire Protection Association, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and various governmental organiza- 
tions, However, much of the text ma- 
terial is an amplification and exten- 
sion of the various codes on which it 
is based, and some sections deal en- 
tirely with topics not covered by any 
existing standards. 

The subject matter runs the gamut 
of industrial safety topics, including 
safety programs, accident investigation, 
materials handling, boilers and unfired 
pressure vessels, machine guarding, il- 
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lumination, exhaust systems, electrical 
equipment, spray coating, tank opera- 
tions, building exits and prevention of 
“off-the-job” accidents. Completely new 
chapters have been added on welding 
and cutting, storage and handling of 
flammable liquids, radiation hazards 
and disaster control. Included in the 
appendices are an index to American 
Safety Standards, a table of maxi- 
mum allowable concentrations of toxic 
substances, and a classification of fire 
extinguishing appliances. To lend 
greater facility to its use, there has 
been included at the end of most 
chapters a reference list naming the 
safety codes which are especially ap- 
plicable to the subject matter of the 
chapter. 


DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND INDUS- 
TRY, compiled and edited by Robert J. 
Schwortz. 561 pages. B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 80 Fifth ave., New York 11. 
$7.95; with thumb index, $8.95. 


Some 45,000 business and legal terms 
are defined and explained in this dic- 
tionary. It contains trade names, such 
as dacron and orlon; trade terms such 
as bird-nesting, Q-factor and layboy; 
trade abbreviations such as C.W.O., 
MUF and VI, and legal terms such as 
habendum. In addition, it contains 36 
pages of time-saving charts and tables 
listing coins and notes of the world, 
foreign weights and measures, weights 
of materials, foreign trade definitions, 
conversion factors, ete. 


ABSTRACTS OF SUPREME COURT DECI- 
SIONS INTERPRETING THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT. 297 pages. Association of ICC 
Practitioners, 2218 ICC building, Washington 
25, D.C. $5. 


In May 1951, the Association of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners published a list of 256 U. S. 
Supreme Court decisions. Among them 
were 172 important to the ICC, in- 
cluding the 100 then most frequently 
cited by the commission, as compiled 
in 1939 by H. D. McCoy, assistant 
chief examiner, and E. M. Reidy, chief 
counsel of the ICC. Also included, as 
well as abstracted, were 39 important 
decisions since 1939, 

This book contains abstracts of those 
256 decisions and of 30 other cases 
deemed of interest, decided since the 
previous compilation was made. In so 
far as possible, abstracts have been 
arranged in accordance with the sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to which the main point of decision is 
related. In many instances where two 
or more important points were decided 
in one case, the case is completely ab- 
stracted under the section covering 
what is considered the main point and 
excerpts are ipcluded under other sec- 
tions pertaining to subsidiary questions. 
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Grating by BLAW-KNOX 


in less track maintenance 
and more public goodwill? 


To get more complete 
information, write for 
your copy of new Bulletin 
No. 2448... or send your 
dimensional sketches for 
a quotation. 


GRATING APPLICATIONS 
crossings walkways « 
running boards + steps 
« tower platforms + fan 
guards « shelving «+ floors 
+ catwalks «+ stair treads 
+ and many other uses for 
versatile steel grating 


You can readily judge which pays off— 
when you compare the beaten up, old- 
fashioned wood crossing with the smooth, 
modern steel crossing, which will last as 
long or longer than the rails. 


CROSSINGS OF BLAW-KNOX 
ELECTROFORGED® STEEL GRATING 


—are easily installed and maintained——takes 
only two men to remove sections for tamp- 
ing tracks, cleaning ballast, renewing ties 
provide good drainage, permit quick evapo- 
ration of snow and water, are easily kept 
clean 

—-stand wear and tear of vehicle traffic 

—provide quiet, smooth crossing for trains 


Blaw-Knox Railway Equipment 
Distributor—-East of Rocky Mountains 
Railroad & Industrial Products Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
H. 8. Russell — R. 8. Russell 
Distributor— West of Rocky Mountains 
Brodhead Steel Products Company 
San Francisco, California 
Local Representatives 
The Milliken Company, Roanoke, Virginia 
Robert J. Wylie Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 
T. F. Carlin, North Chevy Chase. Maryland 
J. M. Moore, Denver, Colorado 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2123 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BLAW-KNOX EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
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The Northeast Oklahoma Railroad, 
73 miles of very busy shortline, car- 
ries some 780 cars daily over its 
trackage. 

Faced with the need of improving 
its communications, the N. E. O. in 
1952 replaced its company-owned 
telephone system with its new com- 
pany-owned Motorola 2-way Radio 
System. The wisdom of N. E. O.’s 
choice is now backed by two years 
of highly profitable experience. 

Motorola, as a ruggedly reliable 
railroad tool, delivered many unex- 
pected benefits up and down the 
line, crew to dispatcher contacts 
at any point without stopping the 
trains and walking to phone booths; 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS [Im : 


Sewtce 


reports or instructions given quickly 
on the run; intelligence such as track 
or equipment status; break-down or 
repair calls... valuable time gained 
in all such cases made substantial 
savings that twice paid for the radios 
in a few months. (N. E. O. figures ° 
30 minutes per train crew per 8 hour 
day). Those are savings not to be 
overlooked on any railroad. So better 
phone, wire, or write: 


R. F. MeCALL 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OP MOTOROIA, INC. 


4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Telephone—SPaulding 2-6500 


Total Shortline Radio Communications 
with no Wires to Maintain 
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BECAUSE... 


First of all, the men in the car depart- 
ment are cost-conscious. Maintenance is 
money! They compare. They see Barber 
Stabilized Trucks dismantled, serviced 
and assembled in a fraction of the time 
.. easily, quickly, without special tools or 
additional helpers. Their first-hand ob- 


servation tells them, too, when a Barber 
Truck finally requires attention, that this 
simply-designed device has been doing a 
good job of stabilizing freight car rides, 
with the fewest possible sturdy parts. 
Naturally, Barber is the car men’s choice! 
Standard Car Truck Company, 332 S. 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


STABILIZED TRUCKS 


5 BILLION MILES PER YEAR of smooth, trouble-free service provided by... 
350,000 CAR SETS of Barber Stabilized Trucks now in operation with ... OVER 
100 MAJOR RAILROADS and private car lines. 
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Railroads attempt to keep floors in good con- 
dition. But they face rising labor costs and loss 
of revenue during repairs. The positive solu- 
tion: N-S-F-—-NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING, 


In gondolas, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING im- 
roves car supply and reduces operating costs. 
t carries rough freight one way—is available to 
carry blocked finished freight on the return trip. 


COMPLETE engineering and cost data avail- 
able from Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Steel 
Floor Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
Sales representatives in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Omaha, Denver, San 
Francisco, Montreal, and New York. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


NATIONAL STcEL CORPORATION 


TO SHIPPERS 


... this stencil is one more sign 
of railroad progress 


The availability of freight cars is of great con- 
cern to both railroads and shippers. As Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards point out, most car rejec- 
tions are the result of inadequate car flooring. 


With its unique nailing groove, NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING takes ordinary nails—clinches them 
firmly in place. This makes it possible to 
block finished freight by standard methods. 


For flatcars, N-s-r offers improved load security. 
Tie-down straps or wires can be fastened 
to Multi-Position Holddown Fixtures supple- 
mented by regular blocking nailed to the floor. 


car design over the years, wood floors with 
their nailability were essential to the security 
of finished freight, so they remained in use. 


> 


= 


At the same time, N-S-F eliminates break- 
through of mechanical loading devices. And 
—like no other car floor—it adds strength 
at critical points of the car structure. 


Records show that maintenance and operat- 
ing costs drop sharply when N-S-F is applied. 
It soon recovers its higher initial cost, then 
begins to pay dividends on the investment. 


N-S-F is made of low alloy N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel—remarkably strong, corrosion-resistant 
—formed into channels, and welded together 
to form a unique nailing groove. Nails are 


PATENTED 


clinched in a tight grip of steel, yet can be 
readily removed. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


PAVES THE WAY TO THE ALL-STEEL FREIGHT CAR 
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On 14 new passenger cars—dinette, 
and buffet-lounge-sleeper units built by Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company—to operate over the entire 
24,000 mile system of the Canadian National Railway... 


Waukesha Diesel Enginators supply 
all electric energy ... for all services 
—air conditioning...lighting...ceoking...refrigeration 
-..and any other electric requirement. 


Always available...completely reliable... Waukesha Engi- 
nator has the constant, full capacity to meet continual and 
heavy demands for electric service... without interruption 
and under all operating conditions—any time, anywhere. 


WAUKESHA 


Diesel ENGINATOR: 


256 
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on 14 New CNR Passenger Cars 

Waukesha Enginators supply 
all electric energy... 
for all services 


A Complete Power Package—this Diesel engine 
and alternator unit is the Waukesha 33.75 KVA, 
220-volt, 3-phase AC Diesel Enginator. It is a com- 
plete, compact, self-contained unit, assembled in a 
steel chassis, suspended by cushion mounting (rubber 
in shear) from tubular tracks attached to car frame 
... easily withdrawn for routine inspection, servicing 
or exchange. Inner car mounting is also available. 
The Waukesha heavy-duty, railway-type full Diesel 
engine drives the alternator through a fluid drive 
coupling. Send for Bulletins. 


Millions of Miles of 
Built-In Experience 
on More than 40 
Major American Railroads 


owision Wi AU KESHA MOTOR COMPANY wis. 


Largest Builders of mobile engine-driven Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 
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After Years of AUMP TESTING 


One of the earliest gears to be certified by the 4.A.R., Westinghouse Friction Draft Gears 
have continued as one of railroading’s most useful appliances during these years. Through the 
toughest of road service they have taken humping, bumping . .. literally billions of severe 
shocks and impacts, and have gone on saving valuable rolling stock, reducing damage claims. 
The Westinghouse Draft Gear’s good and basic principle has been subjected to progressive 
design improvements. Its A.A.R. Certificate was later re-issued to cover these improvements 
... and research is still continuing. It always has been, always will be, the aim of Cardwell 
Westinghouse to build the best, most practical draft gears modern engineering can devise. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicago 
Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 
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Bank of six “‘torn-tape”’ units. Each unit consists of monitor, transmitter 
and receiver, arranged to handle three incoming and three outgoing lines. 


Compact |new “forn-fape” units 
streamline message centers 


ing down the relaying operations, un- 
skilled personnel soon become specialists. 


*Torn-tape” is simply packaged equip- 
ment that enables you to apply assembly 


line efficiency to volume message relaying. 
Now re-designed by Teletype, the equip- 
ment is more compact, more easily installed 
and operated than ever before. 


Receivers, transmitters (and monitors, 
when desired) are arranged in rows so that 
there is a separate aisle for receiving and 
transmitting attendants. Thus, by break- 


Each “‘torn-tape”’ unit is complete in itself 
—down to the power supply. Installation 
is virtually on a plug-in basis. A station 
may be set up... enlarged... moved... 
without disrupting the remaining opera- 
tions of the message center. The equip- 
ment is maintained by regular printing 
telegraph personnel. 


Receiver has extra posi- 
tions, could accommodate 
six reperforators. 


Transmitter is a good work- 
ing height, has generous 
tape accommodations. 


Monitor provides a record 
in storable form of all mes- 
sages relayed by the center. 
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Many more new features have been 
added to the ‘“‘torn-tape”’ equip- 
ment since it was first introduced 
several years ago. We’d be happy 
to give you complete information. 
Write to Teletype Corporation, 
1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14, 
Illinois. 
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LOW CONDUCTIVITY... Thoroughly washed and 
sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated conductivity 
—.25 btu per square foot, per hour, per degree 
F., per inch thick. 
LIGHT WEIGHT. . . Advanced processing methods » hae 
reduce weight of STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL by 40%. . - » because TIME has yet to destroy or impair the high 
insulating efficiency of STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL. 
PERMANENT . . . Does not disintegrate when wet, 
Wil not sheke down, fire- Even after 20 or more years of service, STREAMLITE 
resistant and odorless. 
anee ? HAIRINSUL has been removed from refrigerator cars and 
reused in new cars without need for further processing 
‘© car wall in one piece, from sill to plate and from ser 
one side door to the other. Self-supporting in wall or renovating. 


sections between fasteners. » 
STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL, the all-hair insulation that actually 


COMPLETE RANGE... STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL is - 
avoilable 2” to 4” thick, up to 127” wide. weighs 40 °% less and gives so much more in efficiency and 


Stitched on 5” or 10” centers between two layers economy is a One-time investment. 
of reinforced asphalt laminated paper. Other 
weights end facings available. At left are still more reasons why leading car builders 
HIGH SALVAGE VALUE... The all-hair content demand STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL. Write for complete data. 
does not deteriorate with age; therefore has high 
salvage value. No other type of insulation offers 
@ comparable saving. 


Write to: 
Merchandise 
Mart 


HAIRINSUL 


AMERICAN’ HAIR FELT 
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Coiled Springs of 8600” Series Nickel Alloyed Steel. 
Increasing use of this nickel - chromium - molybdenum 
composition in railroad applications attests to the advan- 


Nickel Alloy Steel 
Extends Life of Heavy-Duty Railroad Springs 


For longer life in coil and leaf springs for loco- nickel alloys for your requirements. 
motives and cars investigate the “8600” series A revised edition of “NICKEL ALLOYS IN 
(ASTM-A332 ) nickel alloy steel. RAILROAD EQUIPMENT” is now available. 
Consider the remarkable advantages this steel Write for your copy today. 
offers you for all types of heavy-duty coil spring 
applications: 
SUPERIOR SURFACE QUALITIES 
EXCELLENT ELASTIC STRENGTH 
GOOD IMPACT RESISTANCE 
LESS DECARBURIZATION Please send me booklet en- 
EXTENDED FATIGUE LIFE titled “NICKEL ALLOYS IN 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT.” 


Dept. 20, 67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


In Diesel locomotives both the coil and leaf 
springs of the “8600” type have given long 


excellent results in all sorts of railroad applica- 
tions. Upon request we shall gladly furnish you 


with counsel and data regarding appropriate 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. iew'vore's.4v 
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State 


trouble-free life. These nickel alloy steel springs Name 
are also used to provide the desired smooth ni 
riding characteristics required in modern pas- Title ' 
senger car coil springs as well as long travel } 
inner springs under freight cars. Company 
Nickel alloyed steels and irons are giving porn } 
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only 31 hours 
on this 

unusual bridge 
replacement job! 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


floats new bridge onto old piers 
to give GM&O RR fast service! 


HE replacement of the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Rail- 

road Company’s bridge over the Warrior River at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, with a new structure on the exist- 
ing piers is another good example of how American 
Bridge handles a difficult job. 

The project involved the design, fabrication and erec- 
tion of the 450-foot bridge (consisting of a 275’ anchor 
span, a 58/4” cantilever arm, and a 116’8” suspension 
span) on the original piers, and the removal of the old, 
out-moded bridge. a 

The entire new bridge (picture #1) was erected on 
two barges (picture #2) and floated into a temporary 
position on pier extensions alongside the old structure 
(picture #3). The old bridge was then moved off its 
piers (picture #4) and the new bridge rolled onto the 
existing piers with new rails, crossties and new timbers 
in place (picture #5). 

The changeover was accomplished with a traffic inter- 
ruption of only thirty-one hours! 

Handling unusual jobs like this with such ease and 
speed has made American Bridge the country’s number 
one builder of railroad bridges. Whether your require- 
ments are for a new line structure, or for an emergency 
repair or replacement job, American Bridge welcomes 
your inquiries. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION + GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE = ATLANTA = BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA 
GARY - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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RAILROAD PROFI 


ta made r a RAILWAY BQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPA. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 4527 Columbia Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 
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isnt heavy-duty lubricants from recessed 
areas is a real tough assignment. And that’s what 
you're up against when you have to remove 
Crater’s Compound from between the bull gear 


teeth of Diesel driving wheels. 


Pictured here is a man with the right idea. With 
no facilities for boiling out the compound by hot 
tank, he’s blasting the stuff loose with the handy 
Oakite Steam-Detergent Gun. He’s got down be- 


tween the teeth... cleaned them to the very ronts. 


here’s a diesel having its teeth brushed 


with fast OAKITE STEAM-DETERGENT GUN 


Next time you face this problem you try the Oak- 
ite Steam-Detergent Gun. You'll easily save up to 
50% cleaning time. You'll speed up such other 
jobs as cleaning running gear, traction motors, 
trucks, locomotive frames before fracture tests. 


You can strip paint, too. 


See for yourself the efficiency of Oakite Steam- 
Detergent Cleaning. Find out about this low- 
priced gun. Ask for demonstration without 
obligation. Oakite Products, Inc., 46 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada; Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd., 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
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Hemington. Fland. 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


Through Lower 


Profits 
Costs 


Greater 


How to simplify control of your parts inventories 


This Kardex inventory system gives 
you a more effective and speedy in- 
ventory control to safeguard against 
shortages and reduce clerical errors. 
In each Kardex pocket are two control 
cards. 
remains in the file at all times for 
posting withdrawals from stock, with 
the last entry showing the balance on 
hand. When this balance falls to the 
order point, the upper card is removed 
from the pocket and sent to the pur- 
chasing department as a requisition. A 


The lower, or strike-off card 


movable Graph-A-Matic signal, in the 
visible margin, is set to show at a 
glance that action has been taken. 
This Kardex system is ideal for keep- 
ing track of all types of railroad parts 
inventories. For more information, 
send for free booklet, “Transportation 
— Railroads — Purchases And Stores”. 
Circle MC689 on the coupon below. 


New Fully Automatic Model 99 
Printing Calculator Saves 
Valuable Figuring Time 


Many railroads find the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator an indispen- 
sable tool for fast figure production in 
connection with waybill and freight 
bill extensions. Short-cut multiplica- 
tion makes possible rapid computation 
of quantity times rate plus tax in one 
continuous operation. 

You get the combined advantages of 
automatic division, short-cut multipli- 
cation, lightning fast addition and sub- 
traction, plus printed tape proof of 
accuracy...all in one machine. It 
means faster prorating of expenses to 
departments, payroll preparation, sta- 
tistical reporting and tax return com- 
pilation, as well as many other routine 
railroad office operations. 

The Printing Calculator’s 10-key 
keyboard is so simple to master that 
touch method operation comes with 
ease —in minutes —to any competent 
office worker. It’s a real timesaver in 
general accounting, agency, terminal, 
and yard offices. For further informa- 
tion circle C673.2. 
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Efficient Microfilming 
at New Low Initial Cost 


You can speed train movements by 
recording waybills for an entire train 
in a few minutes...apply modern 
microfilm methods to payroll, revenue, 
claim and other smaller volume ac- 
counting jobs with a new low-cost 
machine. 

The Model 8 Film-a-record, latest in 
the Remington Rand line of business 
photographic equipment, is small 
enough to carry, yet engineered to give 
highest quality, big-machine perform- 
ance. 

The Model 8 is equipped with warn- 
ing signals, visible film supply indica- 
tor, and Color-Stat to control the 
amount of light used for exposure. 

For more details, circle F382. 


Efficient Team Helps to 
Prepare Station Records 
Many freight offices find that Reming- 


ton Rand electric typing and Line-A- 
Time copy holding save valuable 


clerical time in preparing waypbills, 
freight bills, switch lists, abstracts, 
passing reports and other records. 

They get greater typing speed from 
the all electric keyboard. Also the 15 
or more clear copies obtained from a 
single typing save the necessity of do- 
ing the job over a second or third time. 
The uniformly perfect printwork is 
easier to read — reduces chances for 
error. It’s tops for preparing all kinds 
of duplicating work, too. For your copy 
of a 16-page booklet dealing with this 
modern business tool, circle RE8612 on 
the coupon below. 

And freight offices get still more typ- 
ing efficiency with the Remington Rand 
Line-A-Time Copyholder. This effec- 
tive device holds the copy right before 
the operator’s eyes — saves eyestrain 
and promotes more accurate work. To 
get all the facts on Line-A-Time, send 
for RSL212. 


Room 1975, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
| Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. | 
| MC689 (673.2 F382 RE&8612 RSL212 | 
| 
| 
| Titie_ 
| 
| Address 
| | 
City_ Zone State 
| | 
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* Especially recommended for 
communications and standby servite for 
telephone, carrier, and microwave 
applications. 


@ Delivers continuous-duty sine wave 
regulated power up to 350 watts at 115 
volts, 60 cycles from an input of 48 volts DC. 


© Compact, requires minimum panel space. 


* Picks up full load within approximately 50 
milliseconds of starting time. 


* 80% efficient at full load. 
* Incorporates input line filter. 
Write for Technical Bulletin No. EB3496 te: 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., Dept. RA-94A 
South Plainfield, N. J. 


ONSISTENTLY EPENDABLE 
CORNELL-DUBILIER 
VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY 

by the makers of world-famous C-D capacitors 


2718! 


BEOTORD, WORCESTER & MASS | PROVIDENCE & HOPE VALLEY, 
@. +.) FUGUAY SPRINGS SANTORO, ©.) SUBS CORP, CLEVELAND, 


5209 


70 TON COVERED HOPPER CAR 


This 3000-cubic-foot, all welded covered hop- 
per car, because of its large capacity, offers 
freight economies. It is of modern design of- 
fering easy loading and rapid discharge; well 
built for long-time service. The same car is 
available in the 2500-cubic-foot class with six 
hoppers, also in the 2000-cubic-foot class with 
four hoppers. 


PRINCIPAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Nominal capacity 140,000 Lbs. 
Length over strikers......ccsesssecccscssssss 41 Ft. 5 In. 
10 Ft. 0 In. 
12 Ft. 9 In. 


Complete Information on Request 


tHICAGo FREIGHT CAR... 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUBURN, WASH. 


MAIN OFFICE: 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Bendix Railroad Radio 
Sales DOUBLED! 


1954 Bendix Railroad Radio sales doubled 
over the same period in 1953. 
There must be a reason! 


As one of the largest makers of precision 
electronic equipment in the world .. . 
Bendix* Radio has always led in the devel- 
opment and perfection of modern communi- 
cation systems. 


Let’s look at the record. 


J In 1939 Bendix Radio was the first 
company in the world to mass produce 
VHF (Very High Frequency) Radio. 


/ In 1945 Bendix pioneered the early use 
of VHF radio for railroad radio. 


These early experiments were conducted in 
conjunction with the B & O, the Burlington, 
the Rio Grande and the Santa Fe. 


In 1949 Bendix working with the 

Northern Pacific developed the now 
famous “train to wayside” system... 
Centralized Radio Control. 


‘Radic 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


In 1952 Bendix . . . consistently work- 
/ ing with the railroads to meet specific 
needs . . . perfected the 64-volt power 
supply, as part of the Communications Unit. 


This new development enabled the rail- 
/ roads to connect their communication 
units directly to the Diesel battery .. . 
eliminating converters and thus saving rail- 
roads $200 to $600 per radio installation. 


In 1953 Bendix developed a portable 
/ communications unit especially for rail- 
road needs. It’s lighter, with more power 
per pound than any other make. Also exclu- 
sive with Bendix . . . separate, quick—dis- 
connect battery Pak and complete dual 
channel operation. 


/ It is no wonder that the great roads in 
this country and abroad look to Bendix 
Radio for their Radio 


Communication Systems. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 


Chicago Sales Office: West Coast Sales: 
188 W. Randolph Street 10500 Magnolia Boulevard 
Chicago 1, Illinois North Hollywood, California 


RAILWAY AGE 


September 20, 1954 


Canadian Distributor: 
Aviation Electric, Ltd. 
200 Laurentian Boulevard 
Montreal, Quebec 


Export Sales: 
Bendix International Division 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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READABILITY— 


CONSTRUCTION— 


SWITCHES 


Frogs — Crossings 


THE 


HANCOCK 


FUEL OIL AND WATER 


SIGHT GLASS 


%& NELSON IRON WORKS, backed 
by years of know-how in this highly 


specialized business, is a recognized 
leader in the field. 


IRON WORKS, INC. 


Diesel and Electric Locomotives... Mechanical Refrig- | 
erator and Budd Cars... Mack Rail Buses — the easy- | 
to-read Hancock Fuel Oil and Water Sight Glass is readily 

adaptable to the tank sizes and shapes of all. It has a 

tubular glass of clear Pyrex with narrow red line and 

wide white stripe fused on permanently. The liquid mag- 

nifies the red line optically so the entire column of liquid | ~s~7~s—s 

appears to be red. - FOR ROLLING STOCK OR RIGHT OF WAY! 


45 SPOKANE STREET e SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Hancock Sight Glass is ruggedly built to withstand | 
shocks and vibration — has heavy forged steel top and 
bottom fittings and a glass protector of thick steel tubing. 
The glass is easy to clean right on the tank! Close the 
shut-off valve in the lower fitting, remove the top and 
bottom pipe plugs, then clean the glass with a brush or 
cloth. No need to dismantle the gauge; no danger of glass 
breakage. 


Glass and glass protectors can be supplied in lengths to 
fit any and all tanks, This adaptability feature results in 
substantial savings, particularly in the longer gauges 
considered essential in modern locomotive designs. 


For superior readability, heavy-duty construction, adapt- 
ability and economy, you can make no 
i better choice than the Hancock Fuel 
- rr Oil and Water Sight Glass. Write for 
, complete information today. 


| 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


Railway Equipment Sales 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
Makers of ‘Haneock’ Valves, ‘Asheroft’ Gauges, ‘Consoli- 
dated’ Safety and Relief Valves ‘American’ and ‘American- 
Microsen’ industrial Instruments, Aireraft Products. Builders 
of ‘‘Shaw-Box'' and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lead 
Lifter’ Hoists and other Lifting specialties. 
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Tin r , labor, mone 
on, form work, new 
juildi aintenance and repair 
See your regular plywood supplier! 
posed to weather, 04 
usua conditions, be sure to specity 
: is” ssurarice of 
| Write” Ph ailroad Catalog! 
Assoc., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
y only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RAILWAY 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS 


ALL TYPES 
“SERVICE-TESTED” 


Freight Car 
Repair Parts 


Fer All Types of Cars 
LOCOMOTIVES 
Steam, Gasoline 
RAILWAY TANK CARS 
STORAGE TANKS 
CRANES 


Overheed and Lecomotive 


RAILS 
New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCT S, INC. 


6. Brainard Ave. 
33, Illinois 
: MItehell 6-1212 
New York Office 


New York, 


“ANYTHR containing IRON 
or 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


ATTENTION 
SUPPLIERS 


Are you seeking an experienced, 
aggressive West Coast Sales Rep- 
resentative? Oakland, Calif. Sales 
Agent offers 10 years continuous 
railway solicitation background 
(Stores & Mechanical). Address 
Box 737, 


RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 


slotted head bolt 


Engineered for use in all 
wood construction, espe- 
cially running boards or 
wherever limited space 
makes wrench work difficult. 
Available in Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized—Sealed in Zinc 
finish . . . for Double-Life, 
greater economy. 


All prod- 
ucts’ are 
Cross section of head, from manufac- 
obove, showing slot, bevel, tured in 
shank, Bolt available with Lok- the U.8.A 
tite nut #2 (shown) or std. square to AS.T.M 
ond hexagon nuts, specifica- 
tions. 


See your lewis representative, or contact 
factory for somples, prices, full details. 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
BNGINEERS 


POSITION OPEN 


Permanent position for an AAR 
billing clerk for a well estab- 
lished Chicago, Illinois, Private 
Car Line. Address replies stat- 
img experience, age, 
etc. to Box 740, 


qualifications, 


RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


44 TON LOCOMOTIVE 
G. E. Diesel Electric 
Class B-B-88/88-4 GE 733 
Powdered with Caterpillar 
V8 D17000 Engines 
Priced for quick sale 


BATESON-STOLTE 
P.O, Box 419 
AUGUSTA GEORGIA 


ROLLING STOCK 


40 Ton Steel Sheathed Box Cars 
50 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
70 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
8000 Gal. Tank Cars Cl. Il! 

Coiled—Non Coiled 
50 or 70 Ton Flat Cars 40° Long 
30 Yd. Magor Drop Door Cars 
20 Yd. Koppel Lift Door Cars 
Jordan Spreader 
Locomotives—Car Parts—Tanks 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
122 S$. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

Los Angeles St. Louis 


San Francisco New York 


TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS SPACE 
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Give the United Way i 
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OUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


Y 
(yocan\ CORPORATION 


ESTAB NILES, OHIO 
1914 


Large scale producers of . 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 
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Complete Service in Stainless and Carbon Steels 


- CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 


Kildare Avenue at 45th Street Chicago 32, Ilinois 3-7210 


Milwaukee District Office: 757 N. Broadway, Milwaukee Z, Wisc. BRoadway 2-787 4 * Minneapolis District Office: 3501 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis8,Minn.COlfax 2602 
Sales Repr fives of 6 gion and Rockford, Ill; Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind.; Cedar Rapids and Bettendor!, lowa; Grand Rapids Mich.; Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
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Here's the sturdiest, most dependable electric lan- 
tern ever! Just look at these plus features: A sturdy, 
one-piece bottom guard protects bulbs from damage 
...analways-bright signal is assured by the large, 
highly-polished reflector . .. and the positive switch 
permits a quick change from long-range train signal 
to the bright spot for car number reading. 


What’s more, a corrugated-rubber-covered bail 
provides a sure safe, grip at all times ...and finally, 
spare bulbs are carried under the lantern cover. 


year 


of serving the tronspertetion y 
ond building industries 


The ADLAKE No. 31 lantern is the result of almost 
a century of manufacturing for the railroads of 
America. This experience, plus the assured satis- 
faction that has always gone with the ADIAKE name, 
is your best guarantee of lasting dependability. 


For complete information, send a card requesting 
Bulletin B-105A to The Adams & Westlake Com- 
pany, 1150 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. No 
obligation, of course. 


Adams Westlake 


Established 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA New York Chicego 


Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment for the Railway Industry 
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Classification Systems 


e Automatic retarder control = 


e Electric car retarders 7 


e Automatic switching 


The present level of per diem charges makes it car retarders and automatic switching. What hap- 
more important than ever to keep freight on the — pened? Average detention of cars was cut about 


move, to eliminate delays that hold foreign cars 12 hours. Per diem char ges were reduced $687,000 
on your road longer than necessary. annually, At the same time, service to patrons was 

Time lost in classification yards is a common ~ materially improved. % 
source of delay. One road found, for example, Our engineers can help you plan yards that will | 
that total detention of cars averaged over 21 hours speed classification, make better use of equipment 
in two rider hump yards. and man power, give you the full cost-cutting 


After careful study, the road replaced these yards _ benefits of G-R-S car classification systems. Ask 
with a new yard, equipped with G-R-S electric your G-R-S district office to get you this service. 


1904 


(jENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


230 Park Av. 122 S. Mich. Av. Main Office 611 Olive St. 
NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 3 ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. ST. LOUIS 1 A-27198 
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